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The actual manufacture of a 
million Buicks has been accom- 
plished by the development of an 
organization of huge proportions, 
by the expansion of manufactur- 
ing facilities and the creation of 
manufacturing methods to in- 
sure the finest possible work- 
manship and quality. 


The development of a car of 


Fours 
2 Pass. Roadster - 
5 Pass. Touring 
3 Pass.Coupe - - - 
5 Pass.Sedan - - - 


Prices f. o. b. Buick factories; 
government tax to be added. 
Ask about the G. M. A. C. 
Purcha.;e Plan, which pro- 
vides for Deferred Payments. 

Sport Roadster- - - 


- $ 865 


5 Pass. Touring Sedan 1325 


sufficient value to attract a mil- 
lion buyers has broughta growth 
of dealer and service organiza- 
tions everywhere, to guarantee 
further the high standard of 
Buick performance. 


Buick’s millionth car is tangible 
evidence of the quality that has 
made Buick everywhere “The 
Standard of Comparisori.” 


Sixes 
2 Pass. Roadster - -$1175 4Pass. Coupe - - - $1895 
5 Pass. Touring - - 1195 7Pass. Touring - - 1435 
7 Pass.Sedan - - - 2195 
Sport Roadster- - - 1625 
Sport Touring - - - 1675 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Control 


has been so profitable in Cali- 
fornia that the growers of this 
fruit can afford to go to considerable 
expense to control blight and repair 
damaged trees. To this end the more 
successful orchardists in those dis- 
tricts where blight is more virulent 
are very careful to clip out all affected 
‘twigs and branches at regular inter- 
yals of a week or ten days throughout 
the spring and summer in order to 
prevent the disease from working 
downward into the main branches and 
trunks. And if the disease gets into 
a main branch or trunk they have 
learned how to treat these “cankers” 
and save the framework of the tree 
providing the disease has’ not killed 
the cambium completely around the 
branch *before_it is discovered. 

The treatment of the diseased areas 
(cankers) in the back of the larger 
branches and trunks has become quite 
an art with the more careful pear 
growers, By watching for these cank- 
ers throughout the, spring. and sum- 
mer, they perform surgical operations 
to remove the diseased bark and by 
proper disinfection completely stop 
the development of the cankers. 
Until quite recently the only known 
method of operating was to cut out 
all affected bark down to the wood 
and for some distance beyond the vis- 
ibly affected area. This of course was 
feasible only when the canker was 
confined to. one side of the branch, 


New Method Developed. 


Recently a new method has been 
found to arrest the development of 
cankers which now has promise of 


Tin growing of the Bartlett pear 


of Pear Blight in California 


by L. H. Day 


greatly simplifying the work of saving 
affected branches. In this method 
advantage is taken of the fact that 
the disease first travels in the outer 
bark for some time before penetrating 
inwardly to the cambium layer. ‘The 
disease may run completely around 
the branch and upward and downward 
for two or three feet before penetrat- 
ing inwardly. Sometimes the disease 
may thus even “run its course” and 
die out without ever penetrating to 
the cambium in which case a new 
bark will be formed and the health of 
the tree or affécted branch will not 
be impairéd. Mr. P. R. Womack, a 
practical blight cutter working in Ore- 
gon, found that by shaving off the 
outer bark over the canker and dis- 
infecting that quite often the disease 
would be arrested. But not a large 
enough percentage of cures was. se- 
cured to make the method practical. 
Coming to California in 1914,.he found 
that he could get a higher percentage 
of. control by this method than he was 
able to secure in Oregon. 

Mr, Hayward Reed of. Sacramento, 
California, was perhaps the first or- 
chardist to use the method with some 
success on a large scale. He tried 
out quite a number of disinfectants 
in an effort to perfect the method. 
Reimer’s combination of cyanide of 
mercury and bichloride of mercury, 
one part each to 500 quarts of water 
seemed to give the best results. Quite 
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University of California 


a number of orchardists adopted the 
method, but during the pear ‘blight 
epidemic of 1920 and 1921, few of 
them had much success with it. In 
the spring of 1921 the writer began 
experiments to determine what prom- 
ise there might be in this method and 
try to perfect it if possible. Both the 
details of the bark shaving operation 
(this: we call scarification) and the 
effects of various disinfectants were 
investigated during the years 1921 and 
1922. In the investigations of 1921 
it became evident that success de- 
pended both upon the thoroughness 
of the surgical operation and. upon 
the use of a disinfectant which would 
penetrate the diseased inner bark 
after the outer bark was shaved off. 
The scarifying operation would ap- 
parently have to be. continued’ for 
some distance beyond the confines of 
the visible signs of the disease as 
seen within the bark and not the 
minutest particle of outer bark left 
on this scarified area, because tke 
ordinary disinfectant cannot possibly 
penetrate the thin waxy covering of 
the outer bark. Apparently the re- 
moval of the outer bark in which the 
disease advances is one of the factors 
in checking the disease by this 
method. The water solution of cyan- 
ide of mercury and bichloride of 
mercury seemed to evaporate too rap- 
idly to permit deep penetration into 
the diseased inner bark, and hence 


was often ineffective in stopping the 
infection. Some preliminary work 
was done in the use of several com- 
mon disinfectants which gave encour- 
aging leads for experimental work to 
be done in the spring of 1922. 


Glycerine is Promising. 

The addition of glycerine to the 
water to be used in the Reimer for- 
mula as mentioned Bbove, to prevent 
evaporation and to thicken it, looked 
quite promising. The following spring 
this was tried out in our experimental 
orchard and also by two orchardists. 
One of these orchardists had in pre- 
vious seasons been able to arrest prac- 
tically all cankers treated with the 
water solution, but this spring it 
yielded him very little control. Switch- 
ing over.to the glycerine combination, 
however, he immediately secured from 
90 to 95 pér cent cures, except in-root 
cases. The other orchardist also se- 
cured a high degree of cures with 
the glycerine formula, except in root 
cases, where he only succeeded in 
stopping about 65 per cent of the 
cases treated. In our experimental 
orchard one of our students compared 
quite a number of disinfectants fol- 
lowing scarification. He secured 100 
per cent control with cyanide and 


bichloride of mercury in glycerine” 


and water, as against about 35 per 
cent control with the same disinfect- 
ants in water only. Check cases, that 
is cankers scarified but no disinfectant 
applied, gave about as good results as 
where water only was used as a car- 
rier for. the disinfectant. The writer 
also tried several other disinfectants 


(Concluded fage 12) 
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“Vass teas Fruit ( 


Thinning Michigan Fruit 


T HAS become a recognized fact 
I that the practice of thinning re- 
sults in a great improvement both 
in qzality and yield of fruit. In fact, 
its value can hardly be overestimated 
and is no longer questioned by pro- 
gressive Michigan growers. Peach 
growers in particular recognize the 
vidue-of thinning and in seasons when 
there is a-heavy set of fruit the opera- 
tion is seldom neglected. Many apple 
growers, on the other hand, have never 
tui.y realized the possibilities or the 
benefits to be derived from this simple 
operation, but with the necessity of 
improving market. grades in order to 
compete with the high grades of fruit 
from. other producing sections of the 
country, apple thinning is bound to 
become a regular orchard practice. 

Not many years ago a grower in 
northern Michigan decided to test the 
vaiue of thinning apples in his or- 
chard. Two adjacent Wealthy apple 
trees of the same age and -equally 
well filled with fruit were selected for 
the experiment. One was thinned at 
two different times; the other was left 
unthinned. The first thinning was 
done in July and the second early in 
August. At picking time the crop of 
both trees was very carefully graded 
and yields found to be as follows: On 
the thinned tree there were 591 
pounds of fruit of which 402 pounds 
were first grade fruit; 95 pounds, sec- 
ond grade; 9 pounds, culls, and 85 
pounds of drops. On the unthinned 
tree there were 12° pounds of first 
grade fruit; 183 pounds, second 
grade; 172 pounds, culls, and 86 
pounds of drops. Concerning this ex- 
periment the grower wrote as follows: 
“The result was a great surprise to 
me as I hardly expected such results 
in favor of thinning.” 

This was one of the first reports on 
the thinning of apples to be received 
by the Horticultural Department of 
the Michigan Agricultural College and 
it is typical of other reports sent in 
by those who had become sufficiently 
interested to test the value of thin- 
ning. Results were indeed surprising 
in many instances for there is per- 
haps ‘no single practice which will so 
change the size and appearance of a 
crop of apples or peaches than the re- 
moval of helf or more of a heavy set 
of fruit, particularly if properly done 
at the right time. 

Results, of course, will vary with 
the kind of fruit, the variety, age and 


by R: E. Loree 


vigor of the trees, ‘soil moisture and 
other factors. In a few instances 
thinning apparently has been of little 
value as far as its immediate effect 
upon the season’s crop of fruit is con- 


cerned, but in most cases it has‘ been - 


clearly demonstrated that thinning is 
very important if one wishes to 
realize the most profit: from his fruit: 


What Experiments Show. 


Experiments in thinning apples and 
peaches conducted in Michigan or- 
chards -indicate that the chief advan- 
tages ‘to be derived from thinning are 
an increase in the size and uniformity 
of the fruit and a larger percentage of 
marketable grades with a correspond- 
ingly small amount of oulls and low 
grade fruit. 

On trees which have a good crop of 
fruit, thinning seldom. fails to result 
in a very noticeable increase in the 
sizeof. the fruit. As an example of 
its effect upon size, the average 
weight of Northern Spy apples from 
trees. thinned -last season was. 6.1 
ounces and those from the unthinned 
trees 3.1 ounces. The average weight 
of Elberta peaches from thinned trees 
was 3.9 ounces and these from. un- 
thinned trees 1.5 ounces. New Pro- 
lific peaches from thinned trees aver- 
aged 3.4 ounces in weight and those 
from unthinned trees 1.4 ounces. 

Thinning of Duchess apples in one 
particular instance proved profitable 
for the grower. From three thinned 
trees the percentage of apples har- 
vested which were 2% inches in 
diameter or larger was 93.7%, 90.1% 
and 74.8% respectively, while only 
62.8% of the same size fruit was har- 
vested from the unthinned trees. 

In another orchard Wealthy apple 
trees which had been thinned pro- 
duced an average of 204 pounds of 
apples 2% inches or more in diameter, 
20 pounds of 2%4-inch apples and 6 
pounds of culls, while the crop from 
the unthinned was 87. pounds of 2%- 
inch, 90 Ibs. of 2%4-inch, 31% Ibs. of 
2-inch, and 31% Ibs. of culls. 


Thinning Increases Size. 
These figures show that the thin- 
ning of apples may not result in any 
increase in the total yield per tree, 
but that it does result in an increase 
in the size of the fruit so that, ass 


thinned trees. produce more: market- 
able fruit than the unthinned trees. 
In addition, the fruit is more uniform 
in size, has a better and more _uni- 
form. color; and there are fewer culls 
and undersize fruits to handle at har~ 
vesting time. In some cases the in- 
crease in size has not been very: great 
but when trees are heavily loaded it 
is usually sufficient to make the fruit 
salable where it might otherwise be 
a total loss. : 

A . comparison of the. average 
amount of fruit of different sizes and 
grades as harvested from a number 
of thinned and unthinned Northwest- 
ern Greening trees may be of interest 
in.this connection. The figures show 
that the average yield for unthinned 
trees was 6.4 bushels greater than for 
thinned trees, but a difference of only 
81 bushels in total yield of 2%-inch 
apples. The. thinned trees had 2.05 
bushels of culls per tree while the un- 
thinned had .7.6\ bushels or more than 
three times as many... The percentage 
of. 2%-inch apples on thinned trees 
was_nearly one-fourth greater than’ on 
the unthinned,. while the percentage 
of culls on unthinned ‘trees was about 
three times greater. Unthinned trees 
bore a slightly larger amount of barrel 
stock but the quality was not as good 
as that from the thinned trees, 


Thinning More Than Pays. 

Some growers complain that thin- 
ning requires too much labor and that 
it is too expensive, but the results 
tend to show that due to increase in 
size and color the market value of flie 
fruit which remains on the tree after 
thinning is materially increased and 
that this. will more than offset the 
necessary cost involved in thinning. 
Further,-it does not cost any more or 
possibly as much to pick the fruit 
early when it is small than it does 
later and much time is saved which 
would be spent in sorting out seconds 
and culls in the fall at harvesting 
time. : 

Thin Earty. 

To secure .best results tHinning 
should be done soon after the “June 
drop” or the natural thinning of the 
fruit has taken place. At this time 
apples are usually about an inch in 
diameter. Peach eines should be 


completed before the stone becom te 
too hard to be readily cut with @ 


knife. Sometimes on account of 


of help or other good reasons thinning. 
is done later in the season. Some 
growers make it a practice to thin” 
heavily: loaded trees at odd times dy 
ing the season. until within a 7 és 
weeks of picking time. This delayed 
thinning is often better than no thin 
ning at all and will probably pay for 
the labor involved, but earlier thi 
ning .is usually more profitable ; 
tends to leave the trees in a bet 
state of vigor. -Thinning previous 
the time that the seeds become wel 
developed allows the nutrients of 
tree that would be used in the forma 


sonable to believe that the earl 
thinned fruits will attain a larger size 
than ‘if the thinning is delayed. 


What -to Remove. 

In thinning fruits all diseased 
insect and mechanically-injured 
otherwise inferior specimens are fi 
removed and the remaining fruits 
thinned to a certain distance apa 
This distance will depend on the 
riety, the age and vigor of ‘the tr 
the set of fruit and other factc 
Peaches are usually thinned so th 
-the fruits are spaced about six inche 
“apart. All apple clusters_are reduc 
to one fruit each, and those that 
main on the branches thinned fro 
four to six inches apart. 

As to methods of thinning, we have 
found that under usual - conditions” 
the work of thinning apples “can be 
done -much quicker and cheaper 
hand. 
shears or clippers. 
venient for thinning clusters and with 
varieties which tend to grow largely 
in clusters it may pay to use them, 


the reports from practical fruit grow- 
ers warrant the conclusion that the 
systematic annual thinning of apple 
and peaches and possibly some other 
orchard fruits is undoubtedly a pay 
ing orchard practice. In seasons 


- when the crop is light there will prob — 


ably be no advantage gained by thin — 
ning, but whenever the “set” of fruit 
is heavy and a crop of uniformly good 
size and color is desired thinning is 
essential and it must be given as 
much consideration as pruning, spray: 
ing, or any other orchard operation. 


Some Reasons for Thinning 
by J. H. Auvil 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


FEW men work for the pleasure 
achievement brings, but by far 
the greatest incentive to labor is 

hope of financial reward. Consequently, 
the adoption of a change in any 
method of farm operation, must be 
based upon the showing that such a 
change will be worth the effort in dol- 
lars and cents. This article on thin- 
ning is written for the purpose of 
demonstrating that a recompensing re- 
turn will be made in cash for all work 
done, and the pleasure of the few who 
labor for the joy of achievement will 
be enhanced by the production of the 
best apples that can be grown. 

Nature in her wonderful wisdom has 
made bountiful provision for propaga- 
tion. This is nature’s primary and 
greatest object, and to this end she 
expends most of her effort. The sur- 
rounding of the seeds of an apple by 
a substance that is good to eat is na- 
ture’s method of protecting the seed 
until ripened and of securing distribu- 


tion of the seed. This is why nature. 


puts more work into the seed than into 
the seed covering. Man, on the other 
hand. in his efforts to provide foods 
for subsistence, has for thousands of 
years been developing these seed cov- 
erings. This has been done by select- 
ing the best flavored speeies and those 
that crow the largest portion of-edible 
subetance, and then, as in the case of 
ithe annie, by cultivation, pruning and 


thinning, producing larger — 
of each variety. 


Apple Seed. Big Feeders. 


Into apple seeds goes the fertility of 
the soil. Since a small apple eontains 
as many seeds as a large apple, the 
amount of fertility taken from the soil 
to produce a crop of apples depends 
upon the number of apples, and not 
upon the number of bushels of apples. 
On the other hand, the price of apples 
depends as much upon size as upon 
the number of bushels of apples. The 
larger sizes always bring more than 
the smaller. To illustrate the dif- 
ference in returns between properly 
thinned apples and ppples not thinned: 
A, whe thinned, received an average 
of $1.50 per box this year for his De- 
licious. apples, the average size being 
100-to the bushel... B, a neighbor who 
did not thin, received for his apples 
an average of $1.16 per bushel, his 
average size being 163 to the’ bushel. 
It_costs $1.00 per box to produce and 
prepare apples:for market. Bach pro- 


‘duced: approximately 5,000 boxes: on- 


ten: acres of-orchard. A’s. profit was 


$2,500.00, B’s' $860.00,-yet it took more: 


m & es 4] 
ek Bite 2 Pin ee 


apart. «Smaller varieties; 
‘Winesaps, ies eat and tba: 


soil. fertility to produce B’s apples 
than A’s. Therefore, if by proper thin- 
ning the number of apples can be re- 
duced without reducing the number of 
boxes of apples, the pull on soil fer- 
tility is lessened, and at the same time. 
returns per tree are increased. 

Not only is the size of the apple in- 
creased, but a greater percentage of 
high grade apples is produced : by 
proper thinning. The distance apart 
that. apples should be left depends 
upon the varieties and the manner in 


which the tree has been pruned. No 


hard and fast rule can be laid down 
for thinning. This’ requires as good 
judgment as does any other operation 
of fruit raising, but these general rules 
as practiced in the Northwest can be 


‘followed advantageously anywhere. 


Clusters of apples should be ‘broken 
and not more than one apple left in a 
place. In no event should applés be 
left so close together that they will 
zens when matured. 
large varieties such as Winter Banana, 


-Delicious‘and Rome Beauty should be © 


thinned: from eight to twelve inches. 


pruning has been properly done, 


oat: 


en, should be spaced from six to eight — 
inches apart. 


If apples set heavy on part of 4 4 


tree, and another portion of the tree 
is bare of fruit, apples may be left 
closer Yogether than if the set is heav 
all over the tree. 

In thinning, all small and defecti 
apples should be removed, loaves 
only perfect, healthy fruit. "This 
often necessitate a greater spacing be — 
tween apples than suggested above, 
but the next ones on the limb may be 
left_a little closer together. a 
‘Thinning should be done as early “ 
the season as it is possible to dete! 
mine that the fruit is set, in all events. 
before the seeds-are formed.” Proper — 
thinning of pears and early apples will 
hasten the maturity of the fruit and_ 
will advance the time of picking 
least a week.- This is a decided advat 
tage in marketing, as first pickings © 
early fruit bring more than late 
pickings. 


Manner of Thinning. 
There are many different methods” 
of removing apples in thinning. Some 
use shears to clip the stems, but this 
ig Mage slow and often makes 
J the apples left by striking 
: apple with or pent of th 


shears. whee ; - , 
to sip-er the thumb, wht ents 


a 
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‘he Drying of Cherries and fonibervice 


VERING that part of the North- 

', west in which, the so-called 
* French and Italian prunes are 
and marketed as a dried prod- 

@ unidue part of nearly every 
ne raiser’s equipment is an evap- 
ting plant. These plants are com- 
called driers. They range in 
acity from 25 or 30 to three or four 
misand bushels per day. The latter 
community or commercial driers. 
many marked exceptions, 


by F. B. 


Guthrie 





| , driers are of the tunnel type - 


if are usually built in. tunnel units 
, three, four, six or eight. Any 

er of tunnels may be added. At 
nt of the Eugene Fruit Grow- 
Eugene, Oregon, more than one 


ed tunnels are operated in a | 


~. Before taking up the- discus- 
‘of evaporation of the berry and 
, a few words concerning con- 
muction and cost might be timely. 
The tunnel drier is so named be- 
use of its form. It is, in brief, a 
s of oblong boxes built side by 
enerally from 36 to 42 inches 
th, four to five feet in height 
from 18 to 40 feet in length. 
we tightly enclosed boxes lie 
quely, that-is, with a possible inch 
the foot rise from horizontal. 
elow these tunnels is a concrete, 
or tile vault of from 8 to 20 feet 
wth, with an opening into tunnels at 
@ lowest point of three to five feet, 
sable by a shutter. Ventilation is 
ained through a ventilating shaft 
th opening from uppermost point of 
nel. This shaft often extends 10 
15 feet above roof of building. 
eating is commonly accomplished by 
of oblong stoves, taking wood in 
r foot lengths. Each stove is con- 
tted at the rear with large piping 
ich passes several times through 
yault before finding exit in a tall 
bkestack. The larger stoves are 
ned to heat three or four tunnels 


Cost of Construction, 


‘. Now the cost of a typical six tunnel 
at the present time, ranges from 
00 to $3,500, complete with trays. 


Th 


fruit is dried on trays ordinarily. 


. by 3 ft., which trays are intro- 

F acca through doors at the upper end 
Boot the tunnel and removed at the 

| lower end. Tunnels are cleated aloug 
‘the sides to hold trays in position. 

| About four and one-half inches are 
(allowed between. cleats. Now with 

- these preliminary remarks, we may 

'@ pass on to cherry drying. 

© Cherries in the West are raised for 


to eight — 
rt of @ eastern orchardist is his “peach 
ig crop. When the 40,000 acres 
mow covered by orchards in the Sand- 
section of North Carolina begin to 
with the crimson tint of blossom 
, it is-a veritable land of enchant- 
ant, alike to that far off country of 
which celebrates with so much 
nal pride and community interest 
ts cherry blossom time. And before 
etic down in Georgia the nearly six 
Million trees in the territory around 
Par Valley have caused- a ‘great 
h Blossom Festival to be held, 
oe bringing to all the people a feeling of 
Joyousness and promise of good 
‘things for the future. The peo- 
Ble of the Sandhills have followed 
-Georgia custom by , holding 
a distinctive peach show at Hamlet, to 
which visitors and buyers from nearly 
every state in the Union now come. 
Most of the North Carolina crop is 
Marketed through the a jae 
Exchange, housed a su 
- Btantial npg at Aberdeen. Of the 
‘ solid cars that went out of this 
ch section last year, FS od were 
pe by this co-operati ive — 


{T= crowning glory of the south- 


ai 


The harvesting 


canning, local sale, or fresh fruit ship- 
ment. It is only by reason of market 
weakness, rain or other injury that 
drying is resorted to. Up to very re- 
cently cherries were usually pitted be- 
fore drying. More recently this has 
been largely superseded by drying 
whole. The latter method not only 
cuts down the labor of preparation but 


also the pit and other pitter waste 


and the market demand is justifying 
the later method, 

In pitting cherries for drying, a 
small pitting machine»-such as the 
Monitor is often used. This machine 
will run as high as 800 pounds per 
hour.,. Pitted cherries show a “dry 
down” of from six to seven, to one. 
Owing to increase in labor of prepara- 
tion and, the heavy dry down, the cost 
of five cents per dried pound is some- 
times. allowed for this. operation. 
These figures apply to the Royal Anne, 
Bing, and Lambert cherries. 


Drying Whole Cherries. 
Drying whole cherries has displaced 


tray cloth or between the hands. Af- 
ter cooling in open bins, the cherries 
are sacked in. strong burlap bags. 
Sacks with loose lint cannot be used 
as the lint sticks to the cherries and 
is hard to remove later. 


Drying Loganberries. 

The tremendous acreage and ton- 
nage of Loganberries grown in the 
Willamette Valley in Western Oregon, 
is both result and cause of this berry 
being marketed in many forms. Not 
the least important of these is the 
evaporated product. In 1922 not less 
than 1,500 tons of this fruit were 
thus prepared for market. The co- 
operative’ associations maave been 
mainly responsible for the develop- 
ment of this market outlet. At the 
present time, prunes as well as Logan- 
berries are being rapidly advanced in 
old and new markets through the car- 
ton pack. Loganberries are trayed 
and run through the same drying 
process in the same tunnel driers 
used for prunes, 

In traying, however, it has been 
found best to use eight one-pound 
hallocks to the tray; thus three trays 
2 ft. by 3.ft. are used to handle each 
24-box crate of berries. As with all 
ruit, it is necessary in traying_ to 
spread the berries evenly over the 
tray. Leaves and any adhering hulls 


' are ‘of course removed at this time. 


of Loganberries, 


the old method largely because of the 
ease and cheapness of the operation. 
These cherries are spread out over 
the trays, about one-third of a bushel 
to each tray, 2 ft. by 3 ft, Im tray- 


ing, leaves and bad fruit are quickly 


removed but cherries are not 
stemmed. From 24 to 40 hours.are re- 
quired for drying at a temperature of 
165°. The temperature must be 
watched more closely than in prunes, 
as this fruit if overheated, quickly 
acquires a burned taste. This fruit 
dries from 3 to 3% pounds of fresh, 
to ofie of dried according to variety 
and season, This refers only to our 
meaty, not our juicy varieties. 

As the labor is light and fuel con- 
sumption low, from three-fourths to 
one cord of wood per dried. ton is 
used; it is possible to have cherries 
dried for the general prune drying 
charge of 2c per pound of the dried 
product. After drying; cherries are 
scraped from trays while still warm 
and the stems can then be easily re- 
moved by rubbing fruit over the wire 


by F. H. Jeter 


1921. In 1922, there were 590,625 
crates from 376,713 trees, or an aver- 
age of 1.6 crates per tree. In 1922, 
one-third of the trees were just four 
years old and this year -one-seventh 
of the trees will be four years old. 
While the percentage of trees coming 
into bearing in 1922 was one-third of 
the whole as compared with one- 
seventh of the whole in 1923, the trees 
were unusually heavily fruited in 1922 
and it seems reasonable, therefore, 
that 1.75 crates per tree is a conserva- 
tive estimate for 1923, 

“Estimating 1.75 crates to the tree 
and with the cars loaded the same as 
last year averaging 456% crates to 
each car, the district should ship 
1,703 solid cars in 1923. This is an 
increase of 453 cars and a total of 
977,892 crates.” 

This estimate was made before the 
recent disastrous frosts. However, a 
number of orchardists ‘in different 
communities are finding that they still 
have some fruit worth spraying and 
caring for. 

. Favorite Varieties. 


| The sections around which most of 


ties of Aberdeen, Candor, West End, 
Hoffman, Jackson Springs, Marston, 
Samarcand, Sanatorium, Pinehurst, 
Southern Pines, Eagle Springs, and 
other smaller stations. About 1,018,- 
782 non-bearing trees in new orchards 
dre now in this district and 444,424 
bearing trees. The figures show that 
of the bearing trees there are 13,089 
Mayflowers, 14,€18 Hileys, 26,181. Car- 
mens, 131,017 Belles, 191,761 Elbertas, 
32,106 Hales and a smaller number of 
others. Among these are the Alexan- 
der, Red Bird, Greensboro, Arp, Early 
Rose, and Slappy varieties, but the six 
for which the number of bearing trees 
are given are the most popular. 


Ripening Dates. 


The ripening period begins with the 
Mayflower variety on about May 25 
and then “in the order named the 
Greensboro begins about June 1; the 
Arp, June 15; Carmen, June 25; Hiley 
Belle, July 10; Slappy, July 15;Georgia 
Belle, July 15 to 20; Elberta, July 25, 
and the-Hale on July 28. 

Most of the growers use the % 
bushel basket made of oak for picking 
purposes. The fruit is then ag to in 
on trucks or on small wagons 


flat or nies decked, At the 5 pecking: 


Loganberries dry rather quickly, 
from 12 to 18 hours being required 
under the best conditions, with a tem- 
perature of about 165°. Berries are 
scraped from the trays into bins and 
when cool are sacked in white sugar 
sacks. From five to six pounds of the 
green fruit are required to make one 
pound of dry. On the basis’ of a 2c 
per pound charge for drying prunes 
and unpitted cherries, 8c is charged 
for loganberries. 

From the driers, both cherries and 
berries are taken to the processing 
plants, again the same plants as those 
used for the prune. ° After a few davs 
or weeks in open bins, during which 
time loganberries must be shoveled 
over frequently, they are cleaned and 
sterilized in a long steam vat. They 
are then packed immediately in car- 
tons in which glassine paper is used 
inside and out to make the package 
air tight. This puts the fruit in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer in 
perfect condition, even though that 
consumer may live in Cuba or Alaska. 

The process of folding. the cartons, 


(Concluded page 30) 


Handling the Southern Peach Crop 


plants whether large or small, the 
sizing and grading is mostly done by 
hand, using in the larger houses the 
canvass belt conveyors. The grading 
is done largely by local help with 
some importations from the truck and 
peach sections of Florida and Geogia. 
Nearly all of the packing is done by 
experienced packers who foliow the 
peach crop up the coast. The Georgia 
crate holding six four-quart baskets is 
mostly used for shipment. Recently 
the Sandhill growers agreed to en- 
large the bottom of their baskets 
somewhat to make a more uniform 
pack from the top to bottom. A pad 
of excelsior goes on top of the bas- 
kets to protect the fruit against bruis- 
ing in shipment. In some cases the 
bushel baskets are used but this is - 
done only when there is a great rush 
or when the fruit is slightly.immature 
or of poor quality. The fruit is not as_ 
rigidly graded as when the Georgia 
carrier is used and in most cases the 
only grading done is to level off the 
top of the basket. 

* Fach crate is nailed by special nail- 
ers who are assigned to this task. In 
all the peach growing sections these 
nailers are very efficient. When the 
fruit is to be shipped in a solid car, 

three nails are used in each end; 


- when shipped by express, four nails 


(Concluded page 14) 
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Handling the California Peach Crop 
by Warren P. Tufts 


University of California 


ALIFORNIA, the ‘greatest peach 

producing state in the Union, 

has three primary outlets for 
the enormous tonnage produced each 
year, the “green,” the cannery, and 
the dried fruit markets. The peach 
grower in planting chooses his varie- 
ties having — distinctly in mind 
the disposal of the product. Peaches 
that are canned or dried are raised 
for that purpose; these outlets are not 
for the disposal of second grade or 
cull shipping fruit. 

It would be most interesting to 
know what portion of, the crop from 
the 10,000,000 peach trees in California 
is annually shipped, canned and dried. 
The growing of shipping peaches is 
more or less restricted to certain dis- 
tricts, particularly the foothills, which 
on account of favorable climatic con- 
ditions are able to produce early ma- 
turity and so secure the high prices 
which are necessary to make the ship- 
ping of fruit across the continent a 
profitable transaction. It seldom pays 
to ship California peaches in mid- 
season when the Eastérn markets are 
well supplied with fruit from either 
local or nearby districts. It is quite 
possible, however, that when the east- 
erh housewife learns of the. superior 
canning qualities of the clingstone va- 
rieties that a new shipping market 
will be established, 

The Muir, Lovell and Elberta in the 
order named, are the most important 
varieties used for drying. Until re- 
cently the canneries would accept a 
limited amount of these yellow free- 
stone varieties but with the constantly 
increasing tonnage of the yellow cling- 
stone varieties, so admirably adapted 
to canning, ‘the freestones have fallen 
into more or less disrepute for this 
purpose. 


The following list of popular peach™ 


varieties arranged by the California 
Fruit Exchange gives some idea as to 
relative ripening dates. It will be 
noted that varieties used primarily for 
capning and drying are included with 
the other sorts which are usually 
grown for eastern shipment. 


TABLE 1, 
Ripening Dates. 
Time of 
Type. Ripening. 
fon -cling June 1- June 15 
June 8- June 20 
June 8Z- June 30 
June 88- July 6 
ee June 7 July 15 
Decker Cling July 7- July 20 
Barly CrawfordFree July 10. July 27 
Pester Free June15- July 31 
July 15- July " 
July 21- Aug. 
July 24- Aug. 5 
July 22- Aug. 15 
July 22- Aug. 4 


Variety. 
Mayflower 
Alexander 
Triumph Sem -cling 
Hale's Karly Cling 
St. John Fr 


a 
LateCrawford Free 
Susquehanna Free 
Muir Free 
Loveh Free Aug. 5- Aug. 20 
J. . Hale Free . Aug. 5- Aug. 20 
Salwey ; Pus. 25-Sept. 15 
Tuscan uly 13- July 
Aug. 6- Aug. 
Aug. 1- Aug. 
Auge 5- Aug. 
Aug. 26-Sept. 
Sept. 2-Sept. 


Except for the early clings, yelow 


Orange 
Albright 
McDevitt 
Phillips 
Levi 


freestone varieties are usually used 
for shipping. These varieties may 
also be dried and this outlet is a 
“life-saver’ in seasons such as 1922, 
when the eastern market conditions 
were not the best for the Califorpia 
grower, due te the coal and ra 
strikes and one of the largest fruit 
crops on record over the whole coun- 
try. There is a nice demand for early 
deliveries of dried péaches, which 
makes the drying of the eafly matur- 
ing sorts profitable. 


Dried Peach Outlook Good. 


The outlook for the dried peach in- 
dustry in California is most promising. 





paratively new process by. which the 
objectionable ‘fuzzy skin” is taken 
off, the dried product resulting in the 
“Practically Peeled” dried peach of 
commerce. 

Although dried peaches are pro- 
duced throughout the state, the great 
interior valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin produce the bulk of the 
tonnage. 

Canning peaches are _ also very 
largely produced in the interior val- 
leys; however, certain sections have 
developed faster in this respect than 
others. For instance, it is said that 
sixty-five per cent of the world’s cah- 
ning peaches are raised within a fif- 


y 











California dry-yard. Cutting shed 
and sulphur houses in the rear. 


Showing 3 styles of peach packs, the 3x2 
' diagonal, 3x3 offset and 4x3 diagonal. 


Growers delivering dried peaches to . 
the packing houses. 


There are each year fewer and fewer 
bearing trees of drying varieties due 
to the taking out of’old orchards and 
the planting of raisin grapes in their 
place The center of the dried peach 
industry has of recent years moved 
steadily northward from Fresno, the 
present seat of the raisin industry. 
The strongly organized peach grow- 
ers’ co operative association has done 
much to increase the demand for dried 
peaches by the introduction of a com- 








Stacked trays with fruit already 
dried. Trays clevated on “horses.” 


Cutting peaches and removing pits 
ready fer drying. 


teen mile radius of Yuba City in Sut- 


ter County. The Tuscan and Phillips - 


cling have been the most popular 
canning varieties of recent years. At 
present, there appears to be a distinct 
need for varieties ripening midway 
between these two and for this pur- 
pose the Sims, ‘Palora, Peak and John- 
son are being- widely planted. 


Picking the Fruit. 
Peaches must be picked at the 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
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» proper stage of maturity lis the in. 


tended market. For shipment the © 
fruit must be Mard-ripe at picking | 
time. . White fleshed peaches. must 
have lost their deep green cast ang 
show light or silver green. Yellow © 
fleshed peaches should have the” 
“ground” color changing to yellow or” 
golden. yellow. The fruit must be) 
selected of uniform maturity in order” 
to, reach market in attractive condi” 
The orchard should be picked 
over at least three or four times in 
order to.get the fruit at exactly. the © 
right stage of development. ee 
Peaches for the cannery must be 
firm but -well colored and matured ~ 
Distance from the cannery must also 7 
be considered since it often happens. | 
that this fruit is- shipped from two 
hundred to three hundred miles. in” 
“lugs” without packing. It is surprig © 
ing, however, how well the clingstone ~ - 
varieties stand handling. when fairly 
ripe, which same treatment would | 
render freestones unfit for consump. © 
tion. In addition to their quality a 
texture the clings have undoubted 
gained in popularity on account of: 
their fine “handling” characteristics, § 
Fruit which is to be dried is left om 
the trees as long as possible, in order” 
to secure the highest sugar content” 
and yet, must be firm enough to har 
vest, haul to cutting shed, cut, a 
place on drying tray without losi 
its shape. ! 
A tripod form of ladder is unt 
versally used in California deciduous 
fruit orchards. Picking pails or bas 
kets are used for peaches—never 
bags. Fruit is hauled to packi 
house or cutting shed in either t 
picking . receptacles or in 650-lb. om 
chard or lug boxes. ‘When the fruit] 
is sold to the cannery, the buyer fur 
nishes the boxes. Greatest care is | 
exercised ‘in handling the fruit, espe 7 
cially that designed for shipmesaam 
from the time it is taken from the? 
tree until it is on the drying trays, 
loaded on the car for shipment, or de | 
livered to -the cannery. As a usual ™ 
thing’ the cannery assumes responsk 
bility for the fruit shortly after it is” 
harvested and placed in the cannery 
boxes, This fruit is either picked up > 
by a truck at the orchard and hauled ~ 
directly to the cannery or else deliv- 
ery is made ‘to a cannery representa- 
tive at a railway siding where there 
is a convenient public scale. 
Handling for Shipment, 
Peaches intended for shipment 
in general made ready for the mar 
in the grower’s own packing~ housé, 
Here the fruit is brought ffom the © 
fields and the. grading* for quality ™ 
and packing operation are performed) 
at the same time. The fruit may o 


receptacle in which it came from thé 
orchard. In recent years more packing 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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' Be Optimistic 
RUIT growers should be optimistic. The 
foture really looks bright. Do not be 

influenced too much by statistics. Sta- 

ys may mean very little. .Qne must al- 
: now at what point statistics start. We 
fas a rule statisticians have a tendency 
a little over-pessimistic, and statistics 
ye worked up to prove almost anything at 
ime. 


re are many things to be happy and op- . 


over. Wages~ are going up, which 

a greater buying power on the part of 
laboring man and that means that he will 
md eat more fruit. Labor is at work, in 


i: here is a shortage of labor in the coun- 


it this time. There is no excuse for idle- 
. It is a time for the full dinner-pail of 
borer. ‘Building activities are the great- 


: the history of our nation and-the num- 
‘of permits for new buildings is becoming 


er and larger all the time, People for the 
e now in several years are quite lib- 

y buying luxuries, which always shows 
they feel that conditions are prosperous. 
mail order houses report from month to 
th an ever-increasing business. It now 
-as though they will surpass all former 
rd s, The automobile industry is getting 
} feet very rapidly. Firms which were 


Seiréas awhile ago are now in very. good 
pe financially and some are beginning to 
4 ‘ividends, 


Manufacturers of farm,.ma- 
y all report that their factories are run- 


g ‘at full blast and in many cases they have 
we orders than they can immediately fill. 
steel industry is paying big dividends. 


clearings are increasing. The textile 


dus try of the east and south shows’ great 


cities, which are the great consuming 
8, are bee hives of industry. The op- 
is found everywhere, the pessimist is 
Forget the past, do not brood too much 


ver 'the-water that has gone over the dam. 
‘the spirit of the times—be optimistic. 





Mosaic Diseases 


HE mosaic diseases have been the most 


:. baffling of any we have had to contend 
= with for many years. 
it twenty plant families which are attacked 


There are at 


bsaic diseases. Some of the most common 
which suffer greatly from such attacks 
» bean, potato, tomato, melon and rasp- 

The typical. symptoms of this disease 
A mottling of: the foliage. Some portions 
e foliage are dark green, but other areas 


* ery light. The leaves tend to crinkle and 


me more or less distorted and are often 
ed. The plants reduce their yield.. Often 


ting > aul leaf dropping takes place and the 


t becomes generally unproductive. It has 
sono for some time that the disease 
s trahsmitted by insects.. Plant lice are 
y responsible for the widespread dis- 
tion of the disease. It has been known 
bme time that sap or juice taken from 
lased plants and introduced into the tissue 
althy plants will cause the disease. Plant 


Bucking the juice of diseased plants have 


mitted the disease to healthy plants in 
ay. 

re are many theories concerning the 

coe disease. One is the enzyme the- 

2 is‘another belief that the disease 

although most plant pathologists 

e that the disease is quite, similar to 


nimal disorders. Recently some most. 


Sota sey yg oem 
2 yr Hid College. 


nica ‘nies yond Ee 


the inside contains. 


Editorial Comment 


Experiment Station. The findings of Mr. Nel- 
son startled the plant disease world. Plant 
pathologists all over the country feel that his 
discoveries are a marked step forward in the 
fighting of the mosaic diseases. Mr. Nelson 
shows that the disease is due to an elongated 
protozoan, a very low form of animal life. 
Discovering the cause of the disease is one of 
the first steps in its control. 

We can look for some rapid developments in 
the control of the mosaic diseases in the next 
few years, as’ the lead that Mr. Nelson has 
given the plant disease world will enable many 
investigators to work on the disease_and in the 
relatively near future we should know much 
more about it than we do today. 





Apple Shows 


RUIT growers are going to have a feast 
FE this fall as a number of high-class apple 

shows are going to be held, and these 
already have definite dates set for next No- 
vember. Publicity is already going out con- 
cerning these fine shows. 

The most important man connected with 
an apple or fruit show is the publicity man. 
Upon him, perhaps more than* upon any other 
one, will depend the success of the show. On 
the whole, apple shows and most big fruit 
shows have been failures, Communities or 
groups of growers who attempt to hold elabor- 
ate shows generally do not continue to hold 
such shows but will hold them only spas- 
modically becausé the benefits received are 
not commensurate with the hard work and 
the heavy expense involved. At the best, 
the horticultural show reaches but few 
producers and a relatively small pro- 
portion of the consumers, The rather 
small horticultural show such as most 
horticultural societies hold—shows which are 
educational in their character—probably. will 
always have a. place, but the permanency of 
the big show depends very much upon the 
results obtained, and these are often very 
disappointing. The message to get across 
from a big apple or other fruit show is to 
get people first to eat more fruit because this 
means that the growers can sell more fruit 
to advantage. 

In back‘ of every fruit show must be a con- 
structive program. First, the growers of the 
district or community must grow good fruit. 
The city buyer becomes more and more fastid- 
ious, he is more and more exacting in his 
demand. He knows he can get good fruit and 
more and more he is discriminating against 
fruit which is unattractive in appearance. 
The fruit must be of fair size, of good color 
and free from blemishes if it is to attract 
the better class of American buyers, or, for 
that matter, the average consumer. Second, 
the fruit must be graded and packed skillfully 
and honestly. No district or horticultural 
community -or grower can hope to obtain the 


highest priées. and realize the. greatest hor- - 


ticultural sutcess unless the fruit is so packed 
that when one sees the top one sees all. In 
other words, the fruit in the bottom, side or 
top of the package must be indicative of what 


absolutely necessary to success is a wide dis- 
tribution “of the product. 
tonnage.in a few large centérs is not the. wey 
to sell fruit. 

If the horticultural:show has behind it a 
program such as we have suggested, coupled 
with skillful publicity, very gratifying re- 
sults will be obtained. In oe: big a there 

n oon of education. e pro- 
ud. ers must be educated con- 
sof fruit in general, the mer- 
_its. oo ual varieties, the proper time and 

) , and many other subjects” 


The third step which is’ “ 


Congestion of the « 
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numerous to mention at this time. The mere 
holding of large horticultural shows ‘where a 
visitor simply seems to see a great mass of 
pretty fruit means little or nothing. Behind it 
must be a constructive educational campaign. 





Thinning Pays 
E are running two articles on thin- 
W ning in this issue, one from. the east- 
ern and one from the western point 
of view. Thinning is an orchard practice which 
pays big dividends. Occasionally there is an 
orchard here and there, especially in the east, 
where perhaps thinning does not pay a big 
dividend. These are orchards which are so 
located that they can sell all the fruit they 
produce right at their gate. Thinning in that 
case is delayed until mid-summer or early fall 
and. the thinnings are sold as early green 
apples, but these cases are rare. There is 
practically no district that ships its fruit to 
the world’s: market but what must thin its 
fruit intelligently. if that district is to realize 
the highest returns for the fruit. It is im- 
possible to grow fruit to the highest degree of 
perfection without thinning. ‘Thinning pro- 
‘duces size, color and helps to produce fruit 
free from blemish, which the market pays a 
premium for. It costs just as much money to 
grow and handle culls as high-class fruit and 
rarely will the culls pay dividends. In spite 
of everything we can do, there will be a cer- 
tain percentage of culls, but it is to our inter- 
est that orchardists reduce this percentage to 
the very minimum. Thinning is the way to 
conserve the vitality of the trees and at the 
same time reduce the percentage of culls and 
thus increase the gross returns which the 
orchard will produce. 


The Peach 





E are giving our readers in this issue 
some very fine articles on peaches. 


The peach is a very perishable 
fruit. To realize the best results, it 
must be grown to a high degree of per- 
fection, harvested at the proper time, care- 
fully graded and properly shipped. De- 
spite the fact that the peach is so very perish- 
able, it will stand very long,shipment. In 
the big cities this winter we have seen on the 
fruit stands peaches from South Africa, Chile 
and Argentine, arriving in our markets in 
very good condition. Last summer: fresh 
peaches were shipped from California to Eng- 
land, arriving in perfect condition. Success 
in-peach growing depends to a large extent on 
the marketing. The success of marketing de- 
pends to a large extent on how skillfui the 
grower is in harvesting, grading, packing and 
shipping methods. J. H. Hale, years ago in 
his. famous. Georgia orchard, showed that it 
did not pay to handle cull peaches, that large 
fruit, skillfully. packed and well distributed, 
was generally a paying proposition. 

We urge all peach growers to read carefully 
the splendid articles we have in this issue on 
the handling of the peach crop. 


Conserved Food 


Bt teries 0 with our May issue we started 





a series of articles on conserving fruit 

and fruit products. These articles are 
being written from the point of view of the 
home, the smal] grower and the man who is 
in the business as a commercial enterprise. 
From now until October, we will have a splen- 
did series of articles on evaporation or dehy- 
dration, canning, juice manufacture, cider 
making, vinegar manufacture, and others too 
numerous to mention. We know that our read- 
ers are all going to be greatly interested in 


» this: ae series of articles. 








'- Summer. 


our orcharding. The months of 
June, July and August will deter- 
mine just the kind of fruit you will 
harvest in autumn. Many an orchard- 
ist has taken good care of his or- 


S our ore is the critical period in 


chard in the spring. The weather has , 


been favorable, there has been a good 
set of fruit. He finds his soil in a 
good condition and he feels rather op- 
timistic. There is great danger right 
at this point that he will let down. 
Some disease or pest will get in its 
deaaly work and cut the orchard prof- 
its very materially. The soil moisture 
may be lost, which will mean that the 
fruit will not develop to its highest 
degree of perfection and that the 
trees may be set back even for fu- 
ture years, Again, there is the man 
who has a rather light crop, in fact, 
he thinks he has practically nothing 
and neglects his trees accordingly. 
He is surprised in the fall to find out 
how much fruit the trees really did 
bear and wishes then that he had 
taken good care of the trees. 

Summer is the time for all or- 
chardists to be continually on their 
guard if they’ are to bring through a 
big crop successfully. 


Hold the Moisture. 


Nothing is more important in. or- 
chard’ operations than holding the 
moisture. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether you are practicing 
clean tillage; whether you are. irri- 
gating and growing alfalfa or other 
shade crops in your orchard; whether 
_you are mulching with hay or straw 
or. natural grass mulch; whether you 
are living ia southern California and 
are practicing the basin system of 
mulching, hauling in heavy loads of 
alfalfa, straw, bean straw, etc., in or- 
der to furnish nitrogen and hold your 
moisture, or whether you are practic- 
ing dry farming or irrigation farming, 
it matters little, the problem of hold- 
ing the moisture has to be met suc- 
cessfully by all growers. It is very 
serious to allow a heavy bearimg or- 
chard to suffer for want of moisture. 
Lack of moisture is shown in the 
fruit in many ways—the fruit does 
not make size and the color becomes 
dull. Apples often show dry spots, or 
pithy or corky tissue. In stone fruits 
an internal browning will often take 
place around the pit, In apples such 


conditions as bitter pit and other func- 


tional troubles develop. The leaves of 
the trees do not develop normally. 
Little twig growth is made- The buds 
which are formed are not strong 
enough to winter well or to bring the 
fruit into heavy bearing a second year. 
Therefore, it is all important that we 
strive in every way to maintain a 
good moisture supply in our: orchards 
during the hot season and the vigorous 
growing. months of, June, July and 
August. 
The Strawberry Bed. _ 

The strawberry. bed must come in 
for much care in the summer, if the 
best results are to be hoped for next 
spring. During June and ‘early July, 
wherever- tillage is given, it should, be 
relatively.shallow: Irrigation will be 


“found of great help with the young 
‘ped’ and withthe old bed after the 


crop has been harvested. Irrigation 
must be practiced sparingly, however, 
just before the berries are harvested, 


-es°it tends to°make a-soft berry. In 


the new set bed the blossoms must be 
kept picked off. That is especially 
essential with the everbearing type 
that you hope will bear this fall. It 
is disastrous to allow them to set 
many blossoms in the spring and early 
Let them. put all - their 
energy into growing a strong crown. 
if. you have a: strawherry bed that 
has outlived its usefulness, plow it up 


" ~ a8 soon as the crop is harvested. In this 


_ “way you will help control many. pests 
which might otherwise spread to new 
Strawberry. beds in the: community. 
Some find that after. the crop: is har- 


*. vested. it is well to allow the tops: to 


dry somewhat and then burn them. In 


‘this way, a new, vigorous tov. will be 
‘developed. 
earains, if one has plenty of irriga- 


Shortly after m wing and 


‘tricts. 


‘sweet 


by C. I. Lewis 


tion water, it will be of great help. 
There are many districts in the-east 
that should irrigate just as well as 
the districts in the west, . Overhead 
systems can be used or common fur- 
row or rill systems of irrigation can 
often be practiced. 


Clean the Packing House; 
packing house may be the 
source of a great deal of trouble in the 
future. Old, decayed fruit may be 
carrying over diseases which will. be 
ready to get in their deadly work 
next fall. It is well to whitewash or 
paint the house. You. can do this 
easily with your spray machine, ‘using 
cold water, paint or whitewash, or you 
can apply a vitriol paint as a disinfec- 
tant. It is not a bad plan to screen 


The 


the windows of the packing house, be- 
cause you will find there are a num- 
ber of codling moths winter over in 


ly rapidly, that sweet cherry trees 
must not be tilled or fertilized. There 
seems to be absolutely no basis for 
such a contention. As a resuit of this 
feeling, cherry trees are often neg- 
lected, the moisture is allowed to. es- 
cape from the ground, the trees suf- 
fer and betome devitalized and ulti- 
mately die.” One of the best ways.to 
fight the gummosis, the dreaded dis- 
ease of sweet cherry, is ta — the 
cherry trees growing in good 
healthy condition. . It is a higtake to 
harvest big cherry crops in June or 
July and immediately cease all ac- 
tivity in the o-chard. ‘Tillage and soil 
care should be carried on into the 
summer. Some growers find that they 
can prune to pretty fair advantage 
right after the harvest. Considerable 
breakage has taken place in the trees 
anyway from harvesting and moderate 
pruning right after the harvest will 
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Irrigating a strawberry patch in Missouri. 


the packing house. If you have the 
windows screened, these moths cannot 
get out and lay eggs on the nearby 
trees. 

The Cover Crop. 

Orchards in which clean tillage 
rules should grow ‘cover crops. There 
is nothing that will take the place of 
-tenty of organic matter in the soil 
and supplement very nicely the clean 
tillage and the artificial fertilizer ap- 
plied. If you are. in the south, beans 
and cow peas make most excellent 
cover crops. Along the Atlantic coast 
hairy wetch and buckwheat should: be 
used.. In the Pacific Northwest, Ore- 
gon vetch is in.a class by itself, ex- 
cept for the. higher altitudes where 
winters. are more-severe, ) «there 


“the hairy vetch is superior. In the 


Rocky Mountain district, and dry land 


farming districts, the-alferleria or fil-. 
“erie is worth. eonsidering. In south- 


ern Califoriiia the purple vetch is: ‘prob- 
ably the best plant to grow.” Bur 
clover is a favorite in parts of the 
Rocky Mountain and Southwest dis- 
It»does tot make very “much 
difference which one of these-nitroge- 
nous fertilizers you use;°as long as 
it is one suited to your conditions. 
But watch the organic matter in your 
soi].-keep up the supply of nitrogen and 
keep up the supply of fiber, which will 
prevent washing of the soil in winter. 
Protect the ground to a certain extent 
from alternate freezing and thawing 
and you will keep the trees in a better 
growing condition: ~~: s 
‘The Sweet Cherry Orchard. 
More sweet cherry trees. have died 
from neglect than from any other 
cause, There are: many foolish no- 
tions: in. the country, especially in the 


that sweet cher- - 


put the trees in good shape for next 
year’s crop. 

Young cherry trees tend to grow 
very upright and rangy. To counteract 
this tendency in the first eight or 
nine years of life of the orchard, light 
summer pruning in early June, where 
the terminals are clipped back, will 
force out laterals. As a result, the 
trees will become broad and spread- 
ing; they will have a much greater 
bearing surface, they will ‘be very 
beautiful trees to look at and they will 
have the possibility of bearing huge 
crops. If one would get away from 
that tall, ‘rangy, lengthy type of tree, 
summer prune, and, at the same time, 
the black aphids, which begin to come 
on, in early June, can, to a certain ex- 
‘tent, be. controlled by this same sum- 
mer prufiing, as the aphids can gen- 
erally be found on the tips.of the 
branches. 


Fight the Insects and Diseases. 

Summer is; the time to begin to 
jook after ‘the borers. The paradi- 
chlorobenzine has established itself as 
an efficient control for borers.in our 
peach and plum orchards. If, as now 
rumored, this same substance may be 
ef some benefit in controlling root in- 
sects on strawberries and possibly the 
woolly aphis.on the apple, it will prove 


to.be,a great. boon to a new class of. 


growers. 


The codling moth will not sit onthe . become 
slightly..in..the spring of the year. 
Blackberries, .-like 


branch and: chirp for a few days and 
wait for you to come and. spray. 
soon as ° the night 
reaches 60 degrees, the moths will be- 
gin to become active It. i+ now time 
for ‘you to get out that February edi- 
tion of --the. AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE and-read pretty . 
carefully the. spray -schedules, - Re-. 


As . 
temperature. 


Summer—The Critical Period aa Orcharding 


to fight the moth effectively. the f 
must be kept covered with an arsenj. 
Careful work, by effi. 


cally all. districts where the codling 
moth was bad last year it is apt to 
bad this year. 
The brown rot will begin to get 
its deadly work. On the peaches 
has been. controlled by self-boiled lime. 
tulphur, although the new dry mix, ag 
brought out by thé New Jersey Hx. 
periment Station, is worth experiment. ~ 
ing with. ‘ 
Shothole on the sour-cherry needs 
great attention. “Thoysands of acreg 


of our finest orchards’ were defoliated “@ 


last year. Bordeaux mixture, 3-3-50, ig | 
very efficient in controlling this dig. 
ease. The first spray should be put 
on as soor as the petals have fallen, ~ 
~the second spray, two weeks later, and a | 
the third spray, immediately after the — 
harvest. 
fully followed, this disease can be con. © 
trolled. 
Apple scab can be controlled by 
Bordeaux or lime-sulphur, but the | 
scab must be watched for. When it. | 
first appears it will show on the un © 
der side of leaves on varieties that are — 
very susceptible. Little olive green 
patches will begin to form. As soon ag — 
these show their presence, spray 
pumps should be put into commission 
at once. Do not wait, however, for 
these little spots to develop but fol- — 
low the definite schedule which, ig ~ 
outlined in the February edition. 4 
Aphids can be controlled very easily = 
by using nicotine sulphate. In some ~ 
sections, with young orchards espe ~ 
cially, the growers are. distressed to © 
find that the leaves are badly chewed © 
and sometimes. the tree is nearly de 
foliated, but no insect can be found, 
This is the work of the tree 
cut. worm which works at night. 
These worms, during the daytime, will 
hide under stones, clods of earth, 
boards or anything at the base of the a 
tree. They can be controlled by 
spraying with an arsenical spray and | 
by using poisonous bait which has 
been sweetened. Every year cater- 
pillars. get in their deadly work and © 
defoliate large orchards and yet this 
insect is easy to control. ‘The nests ~ 


can ‘be burned at night with kerosene 


torches, ‘but a good spraying should 
be given the trees. 
ach poison will do. x 

The cherry: maggot or worm is be ~ 
coming more and more a menace in © 
practically all our cherry districts. ~ 
The adult fly will generally appear in ~ 
June, It lays an egg which hatches © 
into a #ittle maggot in the fruit. . This 
maggot often does not show at har 
vesting time but will show up in late 
maturing fru't which’ hangs on the © 
tree. A small: amount of spray com © 
taining arsenate of lead, sweetened 
with brown sugar or molasses, will 
kill the flies, It is not necessary to 
spray. the ‘entire tree,’ but a few” 
branches on the south side of the ie 
is generally sufficient. 


Cane Frults. 

As ‘soon as the crops of blackber. 
ries, raspberries or loganberries are. 
harvested, the-old vines should. be cut. 
out ‘and burned. These old vines carry 


-over many disastrous diseases. Any | 


plant that looks. suspicious. in any 
blackberry or raspberry. patch should. 
be burned: Summer pruning can be ~ 
‘carried on in the young. canes of © 
blackberries. and . black. . raspberries. — 
As soon as the canes are two or three” 
feet. high they should be pinched back, — 
forcing out laterals.. If these laterals 
too rangy, they can be cut back” 


the meecaroens 
which are trained. on trellises, shoul 
be clipped back in-early summer so 


. to -form’laterals and .make-@ -rath 


compact hedge. ‘This is. @.much bet: 
peal tg Sencgrahfnser bel tag tham 
to allow. 


ries must not be al wed to grow fair- member that apples grow rapidly, that oe sami 





If such a schedule is care @ 


Almost any stom- | : 


‘HE University of Maine has recent- 
#* ly issued Bulletin 305, entitled 
"The Relation of Tree Type to Pro- 
ductivity in the Apple.” This is a 
subject which will naturally interest 

apple growers: The summary ot 


s bulletin will be of interest to our [ 


aders and is as follows: 
A study of 881 trees in Ben Davis 
rchard No: 1. at Highmoor -Farm, 
ows that trees of the same age and 
en under apparently identical en- 
onmental conditions may vary 
ornfously in productivity, ° s 
Productive and unproductive trees 
e closely associated .with a - defi- 
“nite type of habit of g.owth; The 
“ produc.ive, or Type 1 trees, are large, 
' open and spread.ng, with short lat- 
’ erals and bear many gpuzs. The un- 
| productive, or Type 3 trees) are smail 
and upr.ght, with s.ender .pbranches 
' and few spurs. Between these two 
extreme types are a number of inter- 

tnediate types. 

An analysis of cost of production 
or 1914 shows that in our Ben Davis 
orchard a tree must’ produce approxi- 
“mately 108 ibs. of fruit to return a’ 
On this basis 29 per cent of 


ferences in scions. Soil was found to 
play an important part in causing 
ifferences in yield as indicAted by 
the natural grouping together of un- 

Of the 257 unprofit- 
ble unproductive trees about 65 per 


mprofitable trees. There is no criti- 
cal evidence that there are inherent 


a clonal variety due to bud mutation. 
In all cases when scions have been 


0 increased yields of the scions from 
“productive trees.. There is evidence 
t variable ‘root ‘stocks may cause 
fferences in yield of fruit trees and 
unproductive trees may often be 
ttributed to unfavorable root stocks. 
If apple trees are unproductive due 

D soil conditions, it is possible that 
they can be made more productive by 
“application of commercial fertilizer. 
“We have, however, found no influence 
of bbe heavy applications of a com- 
plete fertilizer, on our Ben Davis or- 
chard during a six-year period. The 
‘addition of fertilizer to other varieties, 


, may cause increased yields, but 
increased. yields may not mean more 
profitable. trees under such conditions. 

A digest of the evidence shows that 
inherent differences in productivity 
are rarely, or never, present in clonal 
varieties of apple trees. Such. being 
‘the case little justification. exists for 
top working. unproductive trees with 
scions from productive trees. 

-. Unfavorable. root stocks. probably 
cannot be remedied in a mature or- 
chard but they can: be avoided to. a 
considerable extent in a new orehard 
selecting only, large, ‘vigorous, 
Tapid-growing nursery stock, as the 
evidence shows that small. nursery 
trees usually result in small trees :in 
the orchard.. The best gr of one 
year old ‘trees are mmmended be- 


Cause their-large size is due to-ability.|. 
_ to make good growth and not due to.|.- - 
age. The establishment of, clonal va- , 
+ Tieties. of unusually. favorable _root | 


‘ stocks: would undoubtedly’. result in 


ore uniform and, in general, more |. 


Pes | aS 
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QUICK ACTION BRAKES 
EXTRA LARGE AND EXTRA SAFE ° 


In the construction of Dodge -Brothers 
Motor Car, every consideration has been 
given to the owner’s safety. 

This is particularly evident in the brakes, 
which, with their 14-inch drums and 


2%-inch lining, are appreciably larger than 


the average. The extra surface thus provided 
develops greater friction when the brake 
bands contract over the drums—and it is 
this friction which stops the car. 


Connecting levers are designed to transmit 
the maximum of power with the minimum 
of effort. The slightest pressure on the brake 


pedal has an immediate effect. This pressure 
is distributed evenly between the two rear 


wheels by a highly efficient equalizer, which 
prevents skidding because it retards both 
wheels-simultaneously. 


And the brake bands grip evenly all around 
the drums. This protects the lining against 
irregular wear and enables the driver to stop 


‘quickly; quietly and safely. 


DonGce BrotrHEeERS 


The. price of the Touring Car is $880 f a7 b.: Detroit 
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The first stretch of high- 
way to be illuminated by 
the new Genera! Electric 
Novalux Hifhway Light- 
ing units—the Albany road 
near Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Light on the highway 


After nightfall cities were 
once shut in by darkness as 
most of the countryside is to 
this day. As late as the end of 
the 17th century the streets of 
London were lighted only by 
candles hung out by the 
householders, 


City streets are now bril- 


More than a million 
dollars a year is de- 
voted to research by 
the General Electric 
Company in orderthat 
the giant energy— 
electricity—may be 
made more and more 


useful to mankind. ways. 


liantly lighted by electricity 
—and another generation will 
wonder how we ever got 
along with unlighted high- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Success With 


the Progress- 


ive Ever-bearing Strawberry 
oe by F. C. Hill 3 


M°c# has been written and said, 
both for and against, the ever- 
bearing strawberry. Ten years ago I 
tried. several varieties and discardeu 
them all. We picked a few poor, 
knotty berries along in October, and 
gave up raising them as a failure. 
Five years later I decided to try them 
again. I set out three hundred Pro- 
gressive ever-bearing plants in the 
spring, and in Octcber we picked 
quantities of fine. berries. This was 
so encouraging that the next spring we 
set a new bed ef two thousand plants. 
This bed gave us a large crop of fine 
berries. We began picking about the 
middle of September and picked until 
frost came. Ours were the only ones 
on the market at that time that year, 
so they sold well et a fine price. 
Though we kept no record of the num- 
ber of quarts picked and sold, the 
total was surprisingly large. Often- 
times we got several crates to a pick- 
ing. Since then we have increased 
. the size of the beds each year, getting 
wonderful crops of nice, fine-flavored 
berries, both in the ‘fall months and 


again in the spring, from the same 
8, 

As a commercial berry I am con- 
vinced the ever-bearers have their 
place; People like good,, fine-flavored 
strawberries,’ and will buy them pretty 
steadily all through the season if they 
are to be had. I am often asked by 
prospective growers if it would not 
pay better to raise the June bearing 
varieties solely. Outside of the spring 
crop of the ever-bearing ‘the second 
year, the two varieties do not com- 
pete with -each other at all. My ad- 
vice is to plant half of each, whether 
the beds are large or small. “And be- 
cause one has a big crop of berries 
early in the summer is no reason that 


_good, luscious strawberries will not 


be appreciated in August, September, 
— and perhaps a few in Novem- 


j Growing Big Crops. 

I will give’the method by which I 
have learned,-through my own experi- 
<oy. to grow big crops’ — S ever-bear- 
ng straw using Progres- 
sive ‘varity. ayaa in the _— 


et 





3 as the soil can be worked we get our 
ground ready. This should be fairly 


rich—thouvgh not overly so—any good 
garden soil will do. The main thing 
is to get the plants set out early. A 
frost, or even a freeze, after they are 
set, will not hurt them. The sooner 
they are taken up and reset after the 
frost is out of the ground the better. 
This is especially important with the 
ever-bearing kinds since they begin 
to fruit the first year. The first step 
is to get the ground properly pre- 
pared, which means it must be well 
ploughed, disked, and either dragged 
or planked down smooth. Then we 
mark our rows, three and a half feet 
apart, with a light marker made like 
a sled, pulled by hand, and make three 
rows at a time. 


Handling the Plants. 
Next we get our plants ready. -.We 


“| dig the plants with five tine forks, 


shake all the dirt out of the roots, 
pack them lightly in baskets or boxes 
and cover with old blankets or burlap. 
They are now carried inside where 
neither sun nor wind can get at the 
roots and trimmed for setting, We 
cut off all the old runners and dead 
leaves, and if the roots are extra long 
we trim a quarter or a third from 
them. After trimming, the plants are 
packed evenly and lightly in the bas- 
kets again and sprinkled with water 
so the roots will be kept damp. They 
are now ready for setting. I like 
best to dig, prepare, and set the plants 
the same day, but if for any reason 
this cannot be done we sprinkle them 
well, cover them over, and put them in 
the cellar.until we can set them. But 
the roots must be kept moist. One 
man, or two boys, can dig and trim as 
fast as one man can set out. 

For setting out we use a large size 
mason’s trowel with abeut one inch 
of the point cut off. This is stuck into 
the ground four or five inches deep 
and pulled strongly toward the opera- 
tor. This leaves a hole with one 
straight side. The level of the top 
soil on this side has not been dis- 
turbed. Place the roots against this 
straight side of the hole, with crown of 
plant even with the ground level. 
Holding the plant with the left hand, 
scoop the dirt back in the hole with 
the right hand and press against the 
straight side of the hole.as well as 
downward. Do not press the earth 
all around the plants as that will tend 
to get it too low and crumple the 
roots. A little loose dirt drawn around 
the plant helps as a mulch to hold 
moisture. This may not be the fastest 
method of setting out, but I know from 
experience that it is a good one. 

I will say at this point that the 
ever-bearing berry plants should be 
set fourteen inches apart in the row. 


Whe June variety is set three feet apart, © 


since, it throws out such long rank 
runners that must have room for 
growth. 

Buy the Best Plants, 

Now we-come to the grade of.the 
plants and we cannot lay too much 
stress on the importance ofthis part 
of the subject, for the success of the 
crop depends largely on it. Only 
plants from young beds and with 
healthy roots and leaves should be 
set out. Healfhy roots are light cob 
ored. Plants 
roots shouldbe discarded. ‘Such roots 
indicate age as well as disease. It 
costs no more to set and care for good, 
healthy plants, that will, respond quick- 
ly to the care given them, than it does 
to.cate for poor ones that will not 
respond. The difference in results 
spells success or failure. Out of a 
bed of two thousand plants set last 
spring we lost only four. -As we now 
raise our own plants we set out only 
the very best. But if buying I would 
sooner pay five dollars per hundred 
for No. 1 plants, than fifty cents: per 
hundred for poor ones. 

After the bed is set out we do not 


touch it until the small weeds begin - 


to show up on top of the ground. This 
may be two or three weeks as it is 
cool at this time of the year, and the 
weeds do not start quickly. Our first 
work is to go through the bed with 
either hand or wheel hoe, 

strip. in the row. about- 
wide and pot over one sages 


ith brown or blackish: 


sight inches 
deep. “early 


kt ba with the Y woeas cultte t 


‘Liike to hoe first and cultivate aft 


wards as this obliterates all t 

left by the hoer and leaves a bet 
dirt mulch. This program is cz 

out religiously once each week 4g 
through the season. It may be n 
sary to have boys go through the 
occasionally and pull the weeds 
around the plants which cannot jg 
taken out with the hoe. Along jg. 
September, when the rows hays 
spread out quite wide we discont 
the horse cultivator and ‘use a h 
made spike cultivator and draw it by 
hand: This is made of @ piece of 
plank about sixteen inches long ang 
eight or ten inches wide. We 4d 
this full of the jargest spikes we cay 
get; a strip of board is nailed on for 
a handle; and is weighted dowh heay ¥ j 
enough.to force the spikes about 
inch into the ground. One man 
pull this easily and it leaves them: 


ground in fine shape after a rain oe , 


after the pickers have packed the : 
last cultivating down. 
Cut Off the Buds. 

Three or four weeks after the bed is 
set out the buds and blossoms begig: 
to appear. At this time we go over 
the beds with a sharp knife and cut 
off the whole fruit stem. This we dg: 
two or three times as new buds and ® 
hlossoms keep-forming. We keep then @ 
cut until the 1st of July; after that 
we leave them to get ready for th 
crop. Not allowing them to bear up 
to this time gives the plants a char 
to get well rooted and store up ene 
for the bearing season. 

About the middle of August we s 
picking, just a few at first, but 
increase very fast. Weather perm) 
ting, we pick our beds three times q! 
week. This is often enough to pre! 
vent soft, over-ripe berries. 5 
right here I want to say, nothing will 
spoil one’s market any quicker than 
letting too long a time elapse between | 
the pickings; as this will mean over 
ripe berries which will be rotten by ® 
the time they reach the consumer. 

I would like to give the results from, 
one-half acre of Progressive ever-bear 
ing strawberries set out in the spring 
of 1921: y 
Berries picked and sold in fall of ag 

100.00 
110,00 
Berries. picked from balance of = 

» June crop, 1922 5 


oe from same bed September 
and October, 1922 


The weather was unusually dry 
hot during the picking season of the” 
fall crops of both 1921 and 1922. With) 
the proper amount of moisture the 
turns could easily have been doubled, 
I have just- been reading about a@ 
Michigan nursery which has paid 
000 foy a new ever-bearer. That d 
not sound so bad for the fate of 
Ever-bearing strawberries, does it? 


An Interesting Booklet — 
| grad growers can obtain a very @ 
teresting booklet by writing to thé 
Fruit Auction Co., 202 Franklin 8 
New York City. The title of this pam 
phiet “is “More Dollars for 
Growers.” Be 
This book contains many statisti 
of great interest. For example, } 
brings out the fact that nearly mim 
billion pounds of foodstuffs are 
quired each year to feed the eight m 
lion residents, of New York City aig 
the 432,000 visitors who come to er 
York daily, It is also shown in ti 
book that $1,200,000 is spent e 
night for dinners in the restaurants 0 
New. York. New York is the bigget 
market we have for American fruit 
and this book will therefore be of il 
terest to those who like to know hor 
city is fed and the systems ¢ 
nh: Ba the fruit through auctit 
channels. = 3 


on California navel orange 
is now .estimated at 9,26 
boxes, which is an increase of a litt 
better than 4 per cent over the ea 
estimates. The lemon pack, it is 
ied run. about: 4,166,000 bo’ 
‘a slight ction from | 











the bed is & 
ms beg s 
> £O Over 
) and cut’ 
lis we do. 


buds 


fter 


mig 


4 sutly 100 per cent. 


forms, are extremely good, 
> California has the best apricot crop 


: oR) Jo yee our readers are 

“very anxious -to learn all they 

; about the promised crop at, this 

gason of the year. It is unfortunate, 

ywever, that the season is fully three 

r: ‘ate’ throughout the ‘nriddie 

jest, south and east, the Pacific Coast 

wing the’ only section of ‘the coun- 

ry which has an early season. +The 

sason in California has been two to 
e weeks earlier than normally. 


gia are for about 7,000 ° cars of 
aches; However, at this writing 
wed is.considerable dropping taking 
ace atid the crop may be ‘niaterially 


Sced. North “Carélina’ lost “very 


vily from frost and freezés, The’ 


herta crop there is extremély light 

- other ‘Varieties fared somewhat 

ti tter. 

h ‘crop of about 30° per .cent. 
Southeastern counties of Ohio showed 
sonie lass in peaches from frost. The 
me can be said of Virginia and 
post Virginia. On the other hand, 
lalifornia shows a yery: large crop, 
Apricots in Cali- 
fornia, which compete somewhat. with 
aches in. canned, fresa and dried 
in fact, 


it has had in many years. 
Virginia and West Virginia at this 
ne report that there are prospects 
for a very fine apple crop. Summer 
apples, in those districts were some- 
What injured but tre main fall and 
winter apples are now in very good 
gondition. Illinois reports a 100 ‘per 
ent apple crop in sight, with an ex- 
tremely heavy crop in western Illinois 
_the big apple district. Southeast- 
A Ohio reports that its early apples, 
. @8 Transparent, Duchess. and 
os, have been materially injured 
’ that the outlook for Rome Beauty 
this time is very good, while the 
poex for. Jonathan. is fair... Michi- 


their crops. The Pacific. North- 

st has had a very heavy bioom and 

it looks at this time like a very heavy 

apple crop. throughout all the Pacific 
Northwest states. 

'The cherry crop in California. is 

her light, probably not much more 


than half the crop. The Pacific ‘North- 
> west has had a very heavy bloom 


@ and prospects there are very promis- 


ing at this time. 


“far out of the way. 


“150, 000, 000 Ibs. 


‘at 9,260,000 boxés, or 


The sour cherry 
districts cannot report this early as 
trees are just coming into blos- 


n in the southern districts, while . 


the northern districts of northern 
lichigan and Wisconsin, the or- 
rds are not yet in bloom, 
California shows a very light prune 
Top. Reports sent out by the’ Cali- 
nia Prune & Apricot Growers’ 
ociation show that there will be 
60 per cent crop, or probably not 
Some people 
here report as high as 75 per cent, 
t there are some that feel the crop 
ll not be over 50 per cent as we 
li know that considerable drop al- 
ays takes place and one need not 
® surprised if the crop of California 
not over 50 per cent this year: 
he most optimistic figures are for 
It is too early to re- 
t on the prune crop of the Pacific 


Northwest as at this. writing the crop 


as not far enough along to give a 
e figure. 
Grapes in California look to be un- 
sually- good and it looks as though 
lines of industry depending upon 
rapes would have all the fruit they 
uld handle. Eastern grapes are not 
enough advanced to give a report. 
orida reports about 95 per cent 
a citrus crop: in’ sight,;about the 
me percentage as last year. How- 
er, at the time we go to press, rain 
needed very badly in Florida. The 
California ‘navel .crop is now figured 
an increase of 
*% per cent, while ‘es lemon crop 
is ‘figured at’ 4,186, 000 boxes, which is 
a less fas ‘the auritent oe 


Southern * THinois reports a: 
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 Veue driver’ s attitude toward his truck has a great 
deal to do with-the cost and character ‘of your 
delivery service. The upkeep bills show very plainly 


whether he is “sold” or “sore.” 


him with a Graham Brothers Truck and he 
sold—for good.» The experience of leading Fruit 


Secaices proves that the driver likes. its looks, its 


easyriding qualities, its fast get-away, its rugged 


power. 


And above all, he has a wholesome respect for the 


same outstanding quality that 
to the Fruit Grower himself 


by thee meen fs Chair’. : | 


to keep going month after month and year after year, 
with practically no expenses for repairs. 


' 1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1% Ton, $13.25;'f. o. bi Detroit or Bvansvillé, Ind. 


GRA HAM 
Detroit 





BROTHERS 


Evans ville - 


BROTHERS TRUCKS | 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





ent the northern peaches looking 
promising. The apples in the Pacific 
Coast will be extremely -heavy -and 


so far, the regions which have passed ° 


the blossom period, such as southern 


Illinois, Ohio and the  Virginias, on. 


the whole report -a very fair apple 
crop. Should we have,.no more bad 
weather, it looks as though the entire 
fruit crop of this country: on the 
whole will be Vour good. 


Brown Roe’ 





shortly after, and clean off the entire. 


crop.. In many cases the great dam- 
age, however, comes just as the fruit 
‘is ripening. 
and moist at that time, the disease 
spreads very rapidly. Often the dis- 
ease will appear in the of 
fruit after they have arrived in the 
“ts ti 

n numerous spray 

blishing. 


AN stone fruits Soa ent 


attack of: the ches en 


If the weather is. warm. ; 


schedules - 
our readers — 
for the 


disease is not apt to work as badly as. 
would otherwise be true. Hand thin- 
ning of some fruits is also an aid in 














Without 
Kayso 


Spreads the Spray and Makes It Stay 


Z grow fruit free from worms ‘and diseases 
‘three requirements are absolutely essential: 
FIRST—It is essential that the spray be applied before 
infection commences; that is, before any worms have hatched 
or any disease spores have grown through the fruit. 


SECOND —It is essential that ab- 
solutely every apple, peach, plum, 
cherry, or other fruit, be completely 
covered by the insecticide or fungicide, 


THIRD—The fruit must remain cov- - 


ered throughout the infection period. 


Before orchardists used a spreader - 


it was impossible to accomplish the 
second and third of these essential re- 
quirements. Now, with KAYSO added 
tothespray mixture, every orchardist 
who sprays can do it, because— 





Send today for 
Illustrated 


Circular —Free 











The above illustrations, 
made from actual photo- 
graphs,show apples spray- 
ed with arsenate of lead. 
The apple onthe left shows 
the result ofthe ordinary 
method—the apple on the 
right shows.the perfect 
spread with Kayso added. 


K AYSO gives complete coverage and gives longer 
protection by preventing the spray from readily 


washing off. 


175 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Name. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL CREAMERIES, INc. 
Ask your dealer, or send coupon to New York Office 


Enclosed please find 40 cents. Mail me sample pack- 
age KAYSO, sufficient for 200 gallons of spray. 


A-7 





CHICAGO: ; 





LOS ANGELES Address 














later. 


HUDSON RIVER 
NIGHT aa nbc 


NEW YORK. “ALBANY, TROY 


From New York City, Pier 32, N. R, (at 
Canal 8t.), 6 P. M. 


Passengers ticketed and baggage checked 


Music 
Automobiles carried at reasonable rates. 

Hudson Navigation Caapeey 

Midd'eton 


“The fag a Route” 





and VACATION LAND 
. Full Fleet in Commission 
Daily Sailings as Follows: 

West 132nd ‘St. half hour 
Troy 8 P. M. Albany 9 and 11 P. M. 
(All Daylight Saving. Time.) 

through’ to all points. 
Restaurant 








8. Borland, Receiver. 





Cut your ‘own tire bills--and make 
good money selling National Tirefiller 
to others. A proven success for 12 
Prevents tube expense, punc- 


years. 
Increases tire 


tures and blowouts, 

mileage 30 to ‘50% and still outwears 

several casings. Over 300,000 satisfied 

users. Some good territory still open, 

Domestic and foreign agents wanted. 

AQ now---write us today. 

NATIONAL RUBBER FILLER CO. 

286 College St... Midivthian, Texas 











“Poultry and Fruit GoHand in Hand 


We have made arrangements whereby every reader of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER can aiso receive at little cost 
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Control of Pear Blight 
(Continued from page 3) 
in hope of finding something cheaper 
than the glycerine formula. Several 
of these gave very promising results 
but as only a few cankers were 
treated with each formula, these and 


some others wHl be tried out more. 


extensively in the spring of 1923. 

Figure 1 shows 2 case of new blight 
treated from a few inches above the 
ground and upwards on one scaffold 
branch for a distance of five feet, and 
a. short distance up the other scaffold, 
Figure 2 shows a case in which the 
disease had killed the cambium in 
the upper part of the scaffold but not 
in the lower. The top was therefore 
amputated to the side branch and the 
rest of the canker scarified.. These 
cases were treated in June, 1922, and 
at the present writing, April 19th, 
1923, a new bark has developed over 
the entire area except in a few small 
spots where the disease had killed the 
cambium and where the knife -had 
accidentally cut down to the cambium. 
Figure 3 shows the method of shaving 
the bark over a canker. 

In this operation, a heavy, long- 
bladed jackknife is good for use on 
smaller. branches that have not de- 
veloped the rough scaly guter bark. 
Some kind of a “scraper” Such’ as an 
ordinary box scraper must be used 
for-rough bark. A flat file with the 
point bent over to.a semi-cirele and 
sharpened makes a good scraper. A 
pint fruit jar with wire handle crooked 
to hang over a branch makes a con- 
venient carrier for the disinfectant, 


Depth of Cutting. 

The depth of cutting depends upon 
the thickness of the bark and~ the 
depth to which the disease has pene- 
trated. It is necessary to shave. in- 
wardly until streaks of\healthy, white 
inner bark begin to show through the 
discolored and diseased outer bark— 
thus leaving some diseased tissue for 
the disinfectants to penetrate and yet 
not endanger the cambium. Bark 
thickenings in crotches and around 
the bases of larger~ laterals and 
around old sears and bark depression 
should be shaved quite deep—say 
within one-sixteenth of an inch of the 
cambium layer. In new infections. and 
in the active margins of older cankers 
it is only’ mecessary to shave down 
through the green layer as this is the 
first and usually the chief seat of the 
disease. 

When a person has operated on a 
few cankers he.can then doe the ‘work 
quite rapidly. A case like that shown 
in Fig. 1, ean be completed in. thirty 
minutes, while one like Fig. 2 will re- 
quire about ten minutes. In operating 
among roots great caution must be 
observed that smaller roots. are not 
sinfected by the tools, and all shavings 
thrown out of the hole with gloved 
hands rather than with a shovel, as 
the shovel may become infected and 
thus transmit the disease to other 
roots, The disinfectant must be ap- 
plied quite thoroughly with a good 
grade of paint brush—a 1% inch brush 
is a good size. Any accidental stabs 
whether working on root or branch 
must be daubed with the disinfectant. 
The disinfectant is prepared by dis- 
solving sixteen of the half gram cyan- 
ide of mercury tablets and sixteen of 
the bichloride of mercury tablets in 
one quart of water and adding this to 
three quarts of commercial glycerine. 


Regular Inspection Necessary. 

Regular inspection should be made 
to find the cankers. before they get 
too old because the cambium will gen- 
erally be killed by the disease after 
some weeks. Every effort should be 
made to save the larger branches be- 
cause when any considerable portion 
of the top of the tree is killed or cut 
away, it forces new shoots and suck- 
ers to push out:below, and these ten- 
der growths readily become infected 
with the disease and. thus the whole 
trunk endangered. Cutting out of dis- 
eased twigs should go hand in hand 


with the treating of the disease (cank- 


ers) on larger branches. Experi- 
ments are in progress with various » 


ower Ma 
more careful scarification E 


sary under the method outlined ¢ 


Growers in other parts of the ¢oy 
try wishing to try this method 7 


‘note that these experiments . we 


tried only with the Bartlett pear ay 
under climatic and soil conditiong pa 
culiar to California and that hg 
method may or may not be practicabig 
upder all conditions. ” 

Besides scarification, attempts 
made during 1921 and. 1922 to 
penetrating chemicals which migh 
penetrate the outer bark without py 
vious surgery and kill the bacte 
the advancing margin of the ca 
in the outer bark, and without ki 
the cambium. Scores. of mate 
were thus “painted” on to live canker 
without scarifying and also on ¢ 
mant hold-over cankers during boh® 
summer and winter. Those giyingm 
some results were Cresylic acid, gif 
ver nitrate in nitric acid, nitric 
zine chloride, zinc nitrate, iodine 
iodine salts. 

Various concentrations of these 
terials were tried. Possibly the 
promising of these is zine chlo 
With trees under eight years of 
where a rough or scaly bark hag 
developed, this material arrested 99% 
of the cankers treated during # 
summer and fall and in those cage 
where the disease had not yet pem 
trated deeply, the cambium was save 
Fifty-four cankers were treated 
the materials in our experimental of 
chard during June; fifty-two during 
August and-fifty more during the lg 
fall of 1922. 4 

Attempts at scraping off the scaly 
bark before applying the zinc chloride 
did. not give results for. the reas 
that the material penetrates too fre 
wherever the naked .bark is expose 
Observation with both this’ and oth 
materials indicate that the older am 
thicker the bark, the less the penetrm 
tion and also that the power of the 
material to penetrate varies with the 
season and locality. During the 
ter time the zinc chloride solution 
not penetrated the healthy bark over 
diseased areas, but outer bark killed 
by the disease is more readily pene 
trated so that it may prove useful iv 
killing hold-over cankers during thé 
winter and early spring. Hxperiment 
wil] be continued during 1923 to de 
termine if such a chemical treatment 
without surgery can be made pra 
tical. Growers should keep in mint 
that the results of these chemical 
treatments, without surgery, are eh 
tirely experimental and should not be 
uged since the details of the method, 
concentration of chemicals, etc., havé 
not been worked out. : 

There is need of a great deal of er 
perimental work in the various phases 
of blight control in California. The 
control of insécts concerned in carff! 


ing -blight from twig to twig and ay 


wounds in jarger branches is a mati 
deserving more attention. te 

Orchardists in California are mt 
growing blight resistant pears to’all 

t extent. -However, the use 

blight resistant roots and trunks 
scaffolds is gaining favor in the 
tricts where pear blight is bad. j 
confines of this article will not permit 
me to go into this phase of the 
ject. 
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landli s California Peach| 


(Gantiaued from page 6.) — 


ables have been used resulting ~in |. 


haps an improved pack due to a 
etter opportunity to select uniform 
‘gizes.. Sizing machines. have ‘been 
Hittle used as yet for peaches in Cali- 
fornia. J 
> Peaches are packed** in the stand- 
ard peach box which contains from 18 
, to 20 Ibs, net. The pack employed 
“always either the so-called “diago- 
pal” or “off-set” style, never a 
“e rraight” pack. Two layers of fruit 
used, box shook being obtainable 
with different heights of ends to 
: ecommodate the various: sizes. 


| The fruit is so placed in the box}: 


t there is a slight bulge in the cen- 


This bulge in the pack takes]. 


e of shrinkage en route and is fur- 


Each individual specimen 
;;wrapped. Small, early peaches are 


> gometimes shipped in plum crates, but 


is questionable ‘if the shipment of 
ich small fruit will in the long run 
ve profitable. After being packed 
the ranch the fruit is trucked to 
the shipping point where final. inspec- 
‘tion is made’ just before the packages 
"are placed in special refrigerator cars 
the long’ trip—generally not less 
han fourtgen days—to eastern ‘mar- 
bts. : 
Handling for Drying. 
Peaches for drying are taken to the 
utting. Shed’ and there halved and 
ed cup ps on the br dan tray. In 
ving a- n cut made com- 
pletely ele 4 the fruit ei the’ stone 
‘picked out. The pit should never be 
iaregged through with. the knife. 
‘Women and children are generally 
employed for this work and are paid 
a piece work basis. Various sizes 
ot trays are used, possibly the one to 
e recommended is the 3x6’, although 
many like the 3’x8’, and others the 
“one man” tray 2x3’. 
After the trays are neatly filled with 
e cut fruit, ‘they are piled one above 
another and iwheeled into a sulphur 
house, and there exposed to the fumes 
f burning sulphur for-periods ranging 
‘from two to twelve hours, ‘depending 
upon the condition of the fruit, the 
variety and convenience of the work- 
ers. Exposures of four to six hours 
are generally sufficient. The fruit 
must be sulphured before drying in 
order to preserve its natural golden 
color and to aid in the drying process. 
The cups of the peaches as they 
come from the sulphur house are filled 
with syrup ‘and must be carefully han- 
‘dled so as not to spill on the trays. 
This liquid contains much sugar and 
its loss results in less weight in the 


- dried fruit as well as making the trays 
. sticky.. The trays are spread in the 


dry-yard, and the fruit exposed to the 
sun. From three to.ten days are nec- 


' essary to complete the drying, depend- 
_ ing upon the condition of the fruit and 
' the weather. 


The drying process 
should be finished in the shade and 
this purpose the trays are 
“stacked” for the final curing. When 
fully dry the fruit has a leathery feel 
and the skin will not slip. It is prae- 
tically impossible to describe when 
the curing process is complete. Expe- 
rience is really the only instructor. 
The dried fruit is removed from the 
trays and put in rather large “sweat 
boxes” or in bins. Here the fruit is 
shoveled over. or mixed every few 
days until there is an even moisture 
content. It is then bagged or deliv- 
ered directly to the packing house in 
the sweat boxes... In the packing 
house the fruit is further processed 
steaming, peeling, etce., and is 
finally packed in the various contain- 
is offered to the 
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tory of tires. 


rubber. 


impregnated 


substantial ste 
nation since 


© (323. Linited States Ruboer Company. New York 





For your convenience we repeat 


1. Sprayed Rubber—the first truly pure 


2. Web Cord—a rubber-webbed sheet of 
cords with every filament of each cord 
and surrounded 
natural rubber. It does away wi 
all cross tie-thireads. It is the most 
in friction elimi- 
e old type square 
- woven fabric gave way to 
construction, 


The New Discoveries in Rubber Manufacture 
Now applied to U.S. Royal Cords 


B* this time you have probably 
read the newspaper announce- 
ments of the three greatest discov- 
eries in tire manufacture in the his- 


a ; 


tS) 


E/ATE! 
Trade Mark 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


3. Thenew Flat Band Process of building 
a cord tire—ensuring for the first time 
a uniform tire equalized through and 
‘through in resiliency and resistance to 
puncture and 
These three new major contribu- 
tions to the art of rubber manufac- 
ture have been. utilized to give the 
Royal Cord a better, longer lived— 
more resilient carcass and a better, 
stronger, longer wearing tread. 


_ Again you see U.S, Royal Cords living 
up to their need 


Again you see U. S. Royal Cords 
practicing what they preach: 


Competition for gfeater public 
confidence and 


wear, 


ip obligations. 


larger toner service. 











Early Cherries 


CALIFORNIA shipped out its first 

solid carload of cherries on April 
27th. This was.nearly three weeks 
ahead of last year, when the first car 
was sent out on the 14th of May. The 
first cars to reach the eastern market 
sold well and retailers are getting 
from 35 to 60 cents a lb, for the early 
shipment. California shippers are 
very enthusiastic over the cherry mar- 


ete. ket outlook. There is only about one- 


half a crop of cherries, about the 
same as last year. Shippers claim 
that they have more f. 0. b. orders 
than they can fill, 

The market for canned sweet cher- 


ries on thé Pacific Coast is remark- 
: ‘strong. The Pacific Northwest, 


wr ee oe 


cherries, has been selling freely to 
the canneries for 9 to 9% cents a 
lb; Some California growers are re- 
ported to have received as high as 10 
cents a lb. for some of the canning 
cherries and there is a belief that 
some sales may reach nearly 11 cents. 
With such high prices for canned 
sweet cherries, it would -seem that 
the price for sour cherries in the 
East ought to be. relatively good. 
However, the reports come that some 
eastern canneries have sold cherries 
at relatively low prices, which would 
peng aerogenes cans Cy mnt! 
ers. It is generally believed, how: 
ever, that not very many sales of 
this nature “have been 1 


, veda i 


terially strengthened, especially since 
the cherry crop is-:short. 


A Good Nectarine 


NEw ‘YORK Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station believes that more 
nectarines. should be grown in New 
York and similar states. They are 
recommending the Hunter, a variety 
developed: by the experiment station. 
The trees of this variety are described 
as being ~ large, vigorous, hardy, 
healthy and productive. The fruit is 
said to be. hoa ay handsomely colored 
quality. li is be- 
this: nectarine should be 

e. home orchards and 
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Goodyear 
is specially 


Around this remarkably ru: 


LAST A LONG TIME 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Kubber Co., Inc, | 


y Hose lasts a long, long time because it 


igned and built to withstand the wear and 
strain to which hose is subjected in spraying service. 
The strong, biting solutions flow through a tube that 
is scientifically compounded by Goodyear chemists to 
resist deteriorating action. This tube is contained in a 
stout body that easily and safely carries the high pres- 
sure required to vaporize the solutions at the nozzle. 


ed and efficient body isa 


tough cover to protect the hose against abrasion. 


Season after season Goodyear Spray Hose saves the re- 
placement cost of less durable hose. It saves labor and 
time, too, for it is light and easy to handle, enabling 
the user to do faster and more thorough work. 


Get Goodyear Spray Hose when you are overhauling 


our equipment. See 
Goodyear equipped. 


y is 


that any new apparatus you 
If your dealer hasn’t 


Goodyear Spray Hose in stock, write to Goodyear, 
. Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


SPRAY HOSE 


American Fruit 


Handling Southern Peach 
(Continued from page 5.) 

are used, and when there is an extra 

long haul to be made either by freight 

or express, some growers use hooks. 


Marking the Package. 


The association requires its mem- 
bers to mark whether the fruit is 
2x2x6, 3x2x6, or 2x1x6 as the pack 
may be. The variety is also given 
and the best fruit has in the past been 
sold under the Redskin label. When 
the fruit does not measure up to the 
label; the U. 8. Fancy No. 1 is always 
omitted. .The name and address of 
the grower must also go on his 
crate. It was recently reported that 
some large commercial concern in an- 
other part of the country has:a copy- 
right on the Redskin label and that 
the southern growers have been asked 





to discontinue its use. It is probable 
therefore that the Sandhill crop will 
be sold under another label this year. 
Some of the small and early varie- 
ties are packed 3x3 with the bottom 
layer having 18 peaches and the crate 
holding a total of 306. Other packs 
for small peaches are 3x2, making a 
total of 258 peaches and the bottom 
layer containing 15. The 2x2 pack 
gives 204 peaches with the bottom 
layer having 12. Of the standard 
packs, are the 2x2 with 180 peaches; 
2x1 with 162 peaches, 2x1 with 138 
peaches, and 2x1 with 108 peaches. 
For instance the standard 2x2 pack 
with 180 peaches has 10 peaches at 
the bottom; 10 in the middle and 10 
on top with six layers in the crate. 


Grower Magazi 


properly and lacks that delicig 
flavor which characterizes the }j 
southern peach. B 

The leading orchardists, the g 
cultural workers and the marketigs 
division of the North Carolina Stag 
College ahd State Department of Agy 
cuture are striving to show the impop 
tance of harvesting when the “hap 
ripe” stage is reached. This hag 
proven best for distance shipments 
When~the green color of the unde 
side has just changed to a creamy 
white, the peach is ready to be picked 
for the long distance shipments, 
this time also the fruit will readjiy 
separate from thé tree. During rainy) 
weather peaches look riper than they! 
are and pickers during such times 
must be closely supervised. Care iq 
handling so as not to bruise the 
peaches is .another important item, 
As soon as harvested, the best grow. 
ers find that it pays to piace the fru 
under a shade and that the quicker ® 
can be hauled from the orchard, using & 
care of. course, and is graded, packed ® 
and placed in the refrigerator, the less & 
will be the losses incurred. 

Ordinarily it requires from two 
six pickings, as peaches even of the 
same variety ripen very irregularly, 
The usual practice is to go over 
orchards about once every two days, 
except in warm weather when pic 
should be done daily. ~ 

Concerning handling the southe 
peach crop Mr. Gorrell Shumaker, aet 
ing chief of the Division of Marke 
says: 

“The central packing house or 
needs ample grading tables to fa 


In making shipment, the standard tate rapid and. efficient work. 
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Why 
be satisfied 


with. dwarfs 
and culls . 


Get rid of Aphis as the first step 
to large, perfect, money-making 
fruit. Spray now with “Black 
Leaf 40," the “old Reliable” for 
Aphis, Thrips, and similar insect 
pests that lime-sulphur and arsen- 
ical sprays do not control. Costs 
only a few cents a tree. Use it 
with any other solution and make 
one spraying de double duty. 


Recommended Papscinient Stations 
e 


and Agricultural Colleges everywhere, 
Your dealer has ‘Black Leaf 40°° and a 


Black Leaf 4O 


rs OW mA Lele} dials 
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Hauling peaches to car. 


car is 32 feet and 6 inches, holding 
476 crates. These are packed in 16 
tiers, seven tiers being on each side 
of the door with two back ones, all 
five crates high. The others are only 
four crates high. There are seven 
crates from side to. side of the car. 
The cars are re-iced only when held 
over one day and about a ton of ice 
is used per car. ~The pack manifest is 
put in the cars showing the varieties 
and number of crates and whether the 
~pack is a 2x1x6 layers, 2x2x6 layers, 
or whatever pack is used. 


Wages Paid. 


The association price for packers 
includes the transportation fare one 
way and $21 per week with board and 
lodging. The limit to railroad fare is 
$35. In some cases the trarisportation 
allowed may include both coming and 
returning to the home town. The 
graders are mostly local help and re- 
ceive from $2 to $3 per day. The pick- 
ers are all local help and are paid at 
the prevailing wages in the section. 
The inspectors of sheds received last 


larger packing sheds have a manager 
also. With the smaller sheds, the in- 
spector acts as manager. A general 
inspector from the association gener- 
ally visits each shed daily if possible. 

Throughout the whole process of 
getting southern peaches on the mar- 
ket; one of the most important things 
in the South is a good knowledge of 
the proper time to” pick the fruit 
This, it has been-found, comes largely 
through experience. For nearby ‘can- 
neries or sales, the fruit is allowed to 
become full ripe and therefore reaches 
its highest flavor, but for distant ship- 
ments this will cause the frnit to be- 
come too soft to carry’ well. It has 
been found that the chief fault with 
southern peaches is that many of 
them reach the markets in mediocre 
condition because of being gathered 
when immature. In such cases the 





fruit will shrivel without - ripening 


te 


od 


season $30 per week, but most of the. 


Collecting peaches in orchard. 


tables need to have a burlap or cal 
vas top so fastened as to slope slightly 
towards the side of the table at which 
the packer stands. Shelves should be 
provided upon which to place the 
crates or baskets and these should be 
so placed as to make the top of the 
crate or basket come just even with 
the side of the bin: Usually the sizing 
and grading operations are performed 
by hand assisted by the eye, though 
-some growers use the sizing machines. 
Over-ripe peaches, those with skin 
punctures or bruises, or any showing 
signs of decay, should be graded out 
of all shipping stock. Wormy peaches 
have no place on any market.” 

And so the peach of the South #& 
finding its place in the world. Down 
here the climate is warm and kind 
The sun’s rays color the upper side 
of the fruit and the reflection from 
neath generally gives a warm blusi 
that makes pleasing ‘color all over 
This, in addition to its innate ‘goot 
ness, makes it top the market. : 





Evaporated Apples 


F ORMALLY about 2,500 cars of 
dried apples were produced annual 


ly, 


crop was big the portion evaporated 
was relatively small, being only 1,6 
cars, or 48,000.000 Ibs. California has 
become thé leading state in the Bp 
duction of the dried apples. In form 
years there was a heavy export 
dried apples which has been only ligit 
the past year and is much less that 
that normally exported before thé 
war. ‘ 
There are other factors which init @ 
enced the output of evaporated apples | 
High labor costs and a large pack @ 
canned goods were important item 
Also the very heavy crop of pruill 
raisins, figs and other dry fruits 
ited the market to a certain ext 
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(Gaatends from page 4.) 


of the apples removed, This is 
rotection to the thumb, but is cum- 
rsome and slows down the process 
| thinning. The.writer prefers to 
ye his thumbs and fingers... Short 
mmed apples may be removed by 
eaking back the stems, Occasionally 
ye apple left may drop from having 
li the stems broken back from around 
_ but usually too many apples are 
ft anyway, so the loss from _ this 
purce will not be noticed. When 
omar the long stemmed varieties, 
sp the. stem between the thumb 
i first finger, the apple in. the palm 
“the hand. A slight pressure with 
he second or third finger pulls the 
ple off the stem. This is easier and 
faster than breaking back, as the long 
mmed varieties do not break as 
r adily as the short stemmed varieties 
lo. A little practice will give speed 
with either hand, so that one man will 
gemove more apples this way than will 
4wo men: with shears, 
' To sum up the reasons why apples 
‘should be thinned: 


ince it is the seed of the apple that 


exhausts soil fertility, proper thinning 

fill conserve soil fertility over a 
Jonger period of tree life. Proper thin- 
hing keeps the tree normal over a 


much longer period. Proper thinning 


thinning will reduce Fancy, C 
de, Jumbles. and culls. Proper 
ning assists in the fight. against 
Codling Moth; since having broken 

>» the clusters and having no two 
les touching, it is an easy matter 
cover the apples with spray. If 
two apples are touching, it is.impos- 
ble to get spray between the apples 
nd it is here that the worm makes 
entrance to the apple. Proper 
hinning reduces the expense of pick- 
_ sorting, packing and the. paper 

* Proper thinning makes possible 


h F greatest amount of color, as well’ 


_ the’ greatest uniformity in shape 
and size. Proper thinning encourages 
anual bearing. If a tree is never 
rmitted to overload it will be more 
fely to have a full crop each year. 
oper thinning will resulf in obtain- 
top prices. 





Thinning Apples 
by Gordon G. Brown 


URING the 1922 season the writer 
had occasion to study the infiu- 


Hood River conditions. This is a 
bject on which there is not a great 
of definite information, but the 
Merits of such a practice are widely 
recognized in all up-to-date fruit grow- 
sections, Western boxed fruit 
fells strictly on its merits, chief of 
Which is uniformity and good sizes. 
The block of trees on which thinning 
Was practiced, consisted of Ortleys, 
eleven years of age. The trees are 
growing on a fairly fertile soil and 
g00d soil management has been the 
Tule. Nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 
unds per tree was used in the early 
ng of 1922 and a crop of Hairy 
etch was seeded‘for green manure 
rposes, The trees are very uniform 
size and bearing capacity. A heavy 
oom occurred on all of the trees, 


; They weré divided into four blocks 


Fruit in Block 1 was thinned 
| inches apart; Block 2, 7 
inches; Block 3, 9 inches; and Block 
4 received. no thinning and served as 
chec Apples were quite large on 
June when thinning was done, 
the fruit averaging approximately 4%, 
inches in circumference. | 
At harvest time the yields were tab- 
= ed in loose boxes per tree, Block 
Showing an. average of 21.5 boxes 


_ ber tree; Block 2, 16.1; Block 3, 15.50 


Block 4, 17.66. Thinning to four 
nas, as will be noted, resulted in 
ed yields.. Seven and nine 
shining sedges in slightly: de- 

. yields. etl with the 


‘|tier and larger. 





Profitable 
yple Orchards 


depénd largely for their success upon the 
regular use of liberal quantities of 


itrate of Soda 


Illinois Experiment: Station’ Cireular No. 
233 says: “It has been: amply demonstrated 
that Nitrogen is usually the controlling ele- 
ment in apple production.” Also “Nitrate of 
Soda has come into the widest use for orchard 
purposes and has sufficiently proved its value 
in many experimental and commercial orchards 
to warrant a rather general recommendation 
of its use in unproductive orchards.’’ 


This circular recommends the use of from 
¥% pound to 20 pounds per tree according to 
conditions and says experimenters agree that 
the time to apply is early spring, three weeks 
before blossom time. 


Whether you own one tree or hundreds 
the use of Nitrate of Soda will pay. 


Get your supply early. 


Send this coupon for my Free Bulletin Service 





Dear Sir:— 








Dr. William S. Myers, Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me your Bulletin, “Fertilization of Apple Orchards,” : 
and others as issued, also list of dealers who sell Nitrate of Soda. 




















tier; and 5 tier and smaller. The 
seven and nine inch thinning result- 
ed in a very high percentage of 4 tier 
apples, these being 59.8% in the for- 
mer case and 66.1% in the latter. It 
is interesting to note that even a four 
inch thinning exerted a very helpful 
influence on sizes. In this instance 
these were only 46%, 6 tier and 
smaller as against as much as 55.8% 
in the case of the unthinned block. 

. A study of the appended chart indi- 
cates that there is a practical rela- 
tion between yields on the one hand 
and sizes on the other. 
decrease in the yields is to be avoided, 
but increased yields obtained at the 
expense of small sizes is likewise a 
disadvantage. The trade appreciates 





apples which may be-classified as 4% 
oe ee ot trees: 





thinned seven inches, apples were in- 
clined to be somewhat irregular in 
firmness. ‘Very often an open-cored 
apple resulted from such thinning. 
Fruit of this character as a rule was 
more mature and less firm than some 
of the smaller apples. The result of 
this test would seem to indicate that 
with very vigorous young trees; seven 
inch thinning is the most practical dis- 
tance for thinning. Largest yields, 
consistent with best sizes are the re- 
sult, There is no orchard operation 


that pays better than thinning. 
Obviously a 


THINNING ORTLEYS, 1922; 


4 Tier 
waite; Mean and: 


5 Tier 
and 


Plat. Ins: Per Tree : hee: Tier. Smaller 


wt ee Be 21.56 
d ; 


6. 
ie 5.50 
None: - 1466 


7,14... 
68.96 


the 


Apple Activity 
[t IS reported that there 


is con- 
activity in the Pacific 
Northwest, especially in the Wenat- 
chee district, regarding the signing 
up of contracts for the 1923 tonnage. 
There is also a movement to start 
a new central sales agency to handle 
the apple crop of the Pacific North- 
west. Portland and Hood River in- 
terests are very active at the present 

this sentiment. It is 


mce in the 
past poet 


siderable 


the market- 
ing machinery of the Pacific Norta- 


“oat is inadequate to meet the situs 
tion. 











“Bordeaux Mixture. for Fungi 
GRASSELLI-GRADE for Sure Results 


+ 


The most effective chemical for pre- 
vention of fungi, such as Potato 
Blight, Grape Black Rot, Bitter 
Rot and Blotch on apples and simi- 
lar fungous diseases on fruit trees, 
shade trees, vegetables, berry and 
rose bushes. 


Grasselli Grade Bordeaux Mixture is 
a 100 per cent effective fungicide for 
fruit growers who appreciate the 
danger of fungous waste and demand 
quick, sure results. / 


Grasselli Grade means first quality to 
the fruit grower and has been recog- 
nized as such for the last 84 years. 


Write any of our branches 
for quotations 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Established 1839 
Cleveland 
‘ GraSSel]j 


TR, 
> af by 


Vp 





SS 
m f=} - 48) 
New Haven 


RASSELLI GRADE. 


Insecticides and 


! Fungicides 





$30 to $200 Per Day 


At Custom Pressing 


C UsTOM pressing is easy 
to get because you turn 
loss rofit for apple 
wers. ith one Mount 
jlead«Press you can make 
from $30 to $200 every-day 
the press is. operated for 
custom work, depending on 
the size of press you use. 
Big profits for you—and for 
the apple growers you serve. 
For complete informa- 
ig send for book- 
et. 


into 


RCHARDISTS, everywhere, 

havé found it pays to grade 

their apples carefully and convert 

the under-grades—windfalls and small, 

though sound, apples—into apple cider 

and cider products. Top prices for A- 

grade apples—and big money for the 
cider from the unmarketable grades! 


Many users cf Mount Gilead Hydraulic 
Cider Presses have more than paid for 
their presses from the extra profits the 
very first season. We are the latgest 
builders of cider presses and allied 
equipment in America. Our experience 
in this field covers half a century, 
Whether you are an orchardist or are 
interested in a press for custom 
work, there’s a Mount Gilead Ci- 
der press to exactly meet your 
requirements. 
Write for Booklet 


This big egertantty for 
rofit is fully explained 
n the booklet, ‘‘A Golden 
Harvest From Your Un- 
der-grade Apples.” Send 
for a copy. 
lan, now, to reap extra 
big profits from this 
year’s apple crop! 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
104 Lincoln 


Ave. 
Mount Gilead, Ohio 


rite today. - 
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{Orchard Probie 
and their Solutioz 


Paul C: Stark 
Editor 


————— a 





When to Plow the Orchard 


My young orchard just coming into 
bearing is in clover. ther years. I have 
waited until the clover dries up before 
lowing it under. Would it be preferable 
o do this again or turn under the clover 
when it is still green? J. M.. W., Ala- 
bama,. 

SSUMING that the. clover you 

grow in your orchard is forthe 
purpose of increasing the fertility of 
the soil as well as being used as a 
cover crop, you will get the greatest 
benefit by turning it under at an 
earlier date. A greater amount of 
humus is added to the soil when the 
clover crop is turned under early in 
the season, and this is also the tinie 
when the greatest good can come from 
cultivation. Most of the rainfall 
comes as a rule in the early spring 
and if the plowing is done before dry 
weather sets in, the moisture can’ be 
conserved for the trees rather than 
being used by the clover crop. 

Early spring cultivation in many re- 
spects accomplishes the same results 
as making an addition of nitrate fer- 
tilizer, since it tends to stimulate the 
nitrate’s formation in the soil by its 
influence on soil bacteria. The trees 
should be given the most favorable 
conditions for growth in ‘the. early 
part of the season and then checked 
in the summer by stopping cultivation 
and the sowing of a cover crop. 





Use of Dry Spray Chemicals 
Can you tell me if the dry or powdered 
form of Lime-Sulphur is as good as the 
liquid? Also what is your opinion re- 
garding powdered Arsenate of Lead in 
comparison with the paste? G. E. W., 
Indiana. 
D®* chemicals have come into gen- 
eral use during the .ast few years 
mainly on account of economy in 
transportation. They have! met with 
general favor among the fruit grow- 
ers, although many still cling to the 
use of the old forms. 

Dry Lime-Sulphur has not been 
used to as great an extent as might 
be expected. In the first place, some 
growers claim it doesn’t always stay 
in solution quite as well as the liquid, 
although this has been largely reme- 
died by the addition of the Casein 
spreader. We have used the dry 
form with good results in our young 
orchards. 

Powdered Arsenate of Lead has 
now almost totally replaced the paste, 
although there is a tendency in a few 
sections. to return to the paste form’ 
of this insecticide. The powder is 
dissolved in water at half the amount 
required for the paste and with proper 
mixing together with the use. of 
spreader it has given results which 
have been entirely satisfactory. 





Over Stimulation 


Some of our varieties have been slow to 
start bearing and we would like to get 
any information you can give as to how 
to correct this. Most of. the trees are on 
good rich ground and have’ been . well 
cultivated and fertilized. They have 
made very good growth, but we can not 
understand why they are not bearing 
earlier, J. L. L., Pennsylvania. 
Your description of these trees 

indicates that you have over- 
stimulated them at the age when they 
should start bearing and the energy 
of the. tree has gone into making 
wood growth rather than formi 
fruiting buds. 

Over-stimulation may have been 
accomplished by giving the trees too 


much nitrogen in the way of ferti-_ 


lizers or by too much tillage. Heavy 
winter pruning will also tend to keep 
trees in a vegetative condition after 
they have reached the age at which 
they should normally begin to pro- 
duce commercial crops of fruit. Such 


i 


trees should be checked in growth 
as to throw them into bearing. 
may be accomplished by varigg 
treatments. Cultivation should 
discontinued early in the summer ani 
a cover crop sown. The addition» 
fertilizers may be omitted, and 
very rich soils the orchard 
actually be left in sod for a year ou 
two with good results. Narrow ring 
ing is another method sometimes em 
ployed to bring trees into bearing, 
usually this is not necessary or de, 
sirable when the other details of ¢ 
chard managé@ment are well handled, 
- Ringing is rather drastic and must 
Handled very carefully’ to pre 
permanent injury. 





Controlling Borers 


Last year I lost a number of my ¢ 
from borers. They seem to. work 
underneath the bark of the tree dow 
close to the ground. What is the } 
method of control of the borers? G, 

Illinois, 


%., 
IN YOUR state April or May isp 
ably the best time to cut out bo 
although trees gone over in June 
catch many of them. Another imp 
tant time to cut borers out of 
is in late August when the young) 
borers have just hatched and thelr 
location can be easily found by le 
ing for small dark spots on the bark 
Use a sharp knife and do as lit 
cutting as possible to get the bo 
A: pliable wire is also effective ij 
many cases, 


Methods of Cultivation | 


I have a five-acre clover field one y 
old in which I have just planted a you 
apple orchard. I am undecidéd as to th 
best way to cultivate this field. The j 
needs building up and I would like # 
etal the clover and turn it under 

ut don’t want to check the growth 
the trees by lack of cultivation. Plea 
give me your suggestions. A. L. R., 
souri, 

"HERS are two methods that you 
; can follow with good succe 
first, you can hoe about the trees 

4 ft, circles, but this will require com 
siderable labor and the trees ' 
probably not be cultivated as 0 
as they should be, Another plan 
to cultivate in strips on each side @ 
the tree, the total width being about 
6 to 8 ft. By using one-horse cult 
vators, you can keep the grount 
worked up in good shape so that you 
can get a good growth on trees evé 
in dry weather. I have followed thi 
method with very good success. 
year I am cultivating in wider strip 
—about 6 ft. on each side of the t 
row and using a tractor with a dow 
cutting disc. In this way one can 
over a large acreage in a short tim 
and can ‘keep the ground worked ¥ 
in a loose dust mulch. In the sumn 
months I intend to tie a light dra 
on behind the disc so as to culti 
and drag the soil into a fine dum) 
mulch in one operation. t 








Controlling Aphis 


In spraying my trees I have been 
Lime-Sulphur and Arsenate of Lead, 0 
this does not seem to get the little en 
bug on the end of the twigs. Please 
vise me what is the best mixture to 
for this pest. P. T. K.; New York. 

HE ~Lime-Sulphur that you 
using -controls the scab 
fungous diseases while the Arsenal 
is a stomach poison that kills te 
chewing insects such as Codling Motl, 
Canker Worm, etc. The green bugs 

you mention are Aphis. They 
sucking insects and as they do m 
chew, must be killed by a conta 
insecticide. To the Lime-Sulpl 
and Arsenate of Lead mixture 

you have been 





ne, 1923 


‘TRE citrus industry has been. devel-- 
_ ™ oping at a great paee helped on by* 
considerable capital investment th 
_ storage dams and irrigation canals, 
- with the promise of side lines in the 


ages. Suddenly doubt appears, like a 
eanker, to check the progress and | 
| probably divert the attention of those | 
' attracted by the development to other 
>» fields, in say Florida or California. 
"The doubters shy at the number of 
', trees, at the wrong sort of trees, at 
| the danger of over-production. We 
_ recall the experience of an enterpris- 
' ing Paarl orchardist who had planted 
_. out 1,500 olive trees and who advised 
_ his neighbors to follow suit. “What,” 
_they said, “after you have planted 
1,500 trees? Why you have. over- 

_ stocked the market.” In vain Mr. Tri- 
'  bolet said he had seen, we think, 200,- 
000 olive trees in one plantation on 
the Mediterranean, and that the world 
could not get enough genuine olive oil. 
The 1,500 trees were held to be suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. So with 
oranges. The United States in 1915 
produced* 21,200,000. cases of oranges 

at the farm value of 10s. per case and 

a total of £10,012,000, and in 1916 


For the Man Who Is Buying 


at a farm value of 10s. 8d., and a total His First Tractor 


of £12,056,000. The consumption was | jij} ’ 3 


ow 


equal, it will be seen, to the increased 


' ’ cam see, overstocking the market. Il 
1921 South Africa exported 231,397 | fil 


x] 


' sheer nonsense, 


output, and the increased output of 
2,635,000 . cases exceeds the present 
South African output, and is_likely to 


_ exceed the output for some years, 


Australia in 1914 produced 1,342,778 
bushels of oranges worth £497,283, 
and in 1919 produced 2,209,395 bushels 
worth £1,151,187 or more than double 
fn five years without, as far as one 
In 


cases worth £198,410, but the gloomy 
statement is made that the quantity 
exported may actually approximate a 


* million cases in a short time or 1/23 


of the American output and not half 
the present Australian yield, when the 
market will be overstocked! It is 
And the same term 
- applies to the kind of orange. . Our 

planters are supposed to have gone 

crazy over the navel, which is the 


orange preferred by the market; and 
_ to have neglected the seedling, which 


has its qualities but is not preferred 
by the markets. Statistics for 1920 
do not, however, tell of the extinction 
of the seedling: 
Navels (bearing) 
Navels (non-bearing) 

edliings (bearing) 

lings (non-bearing) 

Henrtios (grafted) 

aartjes (seedling) 

There were flourishing groves at 
Oudtshoorn and in the Eastern Cape 
60 years ago, and after returning much 
profit they were seriously damaged by 
crown rot owing to wrong methods of 
watering, and the introduction of the 
Navel orange led to very much im- 
proved methods of culture which will 
in time remove defects. As was in 
evitable, weak trees were planted 
exactly as they were planted in Cali- 
fornia, where they are known as 
slackers. In California the “slacker” 
is “gone over”—in other words, it is 
cut’ back and grafted anew from buds 
‘taken from a strong mother tree. The 
same process is going on here, and as 
Mr. Simmonds, the well-known horti- 
culturist, informed us, the knowledge 
of stocks and their treatment is here 
well in advance even of California 
methods. There is one point on which 
there may be some doubt. We have it 
on California opinion that the life of 
a navel is 30 years, while there are old 
seedlings, which survived crown rot, 
of greater age; but the wise planter 
will renew his grove gradually. On 
the whole there is ne cause for doubt 
either as to the world’s consumption 
oF on the commercial excellence of 
the navel. : 


_ The Ideal Orange 
(From our own correspondent) 
A HAD an interview this morning with 
- Mr, C. P. Lounsbury, Chief of the 





ON'T underpower yourself when you 
start tractor farming. dealers 

_can sell you a 10-20 h. p. McCormick- 
Deering Tractor, but more than likely it will 
be far more practical to invest in the husky. 
15-30 h. p. size. 
mon mistake ma farms today. If 
you could take a’ general canvass among 
tractor owners you would be surprised at 
the number who admit, “I ought to be pull- 
ing another bottom,” or, “I can’t touch that 
size belt machine,” or,“I didn’trealize how 


Underpowering is‘a com- * 
de cates 


Don’t make that mistake; Remember 
that when it isa McCormick-Deering Tractor 
you take home you are making a power 
investment to hold good for fifteen ortwenty 

ears, if you give it just ordinary good care. 
Be ready-for- all sorts of drawbar and belt 
power demands that will come along from 
now on. The extra power will pay for: itself 
over and. over again. - 

McCormick-Deering 15-30—the 1923 
standard of farm power, developed by the 
Harvester Company's engineers—is a 3-plow - 
tractor with liberal power in proportion for 


a little extra power.” 


journey here to spena a couple of days 
at the Grootfontein School of Agri- 
culture to consult with the principal 
and the entomologist concerning the 


tions being carried on there. 

He and Mrs. Lounsbury travelled 
many thousands of miles in the United 
States, visiting universities, agricul- 
tural colleges and high schools. He 
took part in an important congress at 
Washington, where the prohibition 
was suggested of the importation of 
all fresh fruits from countries where 
fruit fly occurs. 

L-invited him to express an opinion 
on the orange controversy, He replied 
‘thet as his: line was: and 
not horticulture he was reluctant to 
do so, but having during the trip been 
to California and Florida, where he 
visited orange areas, he could only 
state he was in full accord with the 
official statement ‘issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He was very 
sorry that acrimony had. been intro- 
duced into this discussion, but thought 
good might arise, as ther . 
tainly a néed for much further expert- | 





and 


many more jobs | could have handled with 


Ball and Roller Bearings at 28 points. 
All i including cylinder walls, Large belt pulley. 

replaceable. Three forward speeds. 
Comfort and safety features, such as 


Entire main frame in one sturdy unit. 
wide fenders, adjustable 


All wearing parts enclosed, running in oil. 
All parts easily accessible, easily removed. 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


important sheep maggot fly investiga- 


in the light of American 


/ all-year-round farm work. 


form 
foot levers. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


experience a watch should be kept for 
strains of oranges that will be more 
profitable than those now grown. 


A Terrible Mistake. 


It would be a terrible mistake for 
South Africa to turn from the Wash- 
ington navel, however, until it was 
proved that another orange was more 
profitable over a considerable period 
of years. It certainly would not do to 
rely on seedling fruits, althoygh it 
was very likely thut one or more 
South African seedlings propagated by 
budding would make excellent market 
varieties. 


The chief commerciat - of - 


Ptorida: are seedlings. 
That: originated in Florida itself, and 
under these circumstances he views 
the controversy somewhat in the light 
of a storm in a teacup. He felt that 
South African growers were safe in 
relying on the advice of the Division 
of Horticulture. _. : 

The two statements on the 
Orange as copied from “The 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, she 
South African 
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McCormick- Deering 15-30 Features 
Alemite lubricating system. Throttle governor. 


Adjustable drawbar. 
Water air cleaner. 


ed 


All these detailsand other features are built into the up-to-date tractor pictured above, 
and it is backed by McCormick-Deering quality assurance. You will agree that here is a 
practical farm power unit worth your close study. Stop at the McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s store and get acquainted with the McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Itt. 


Splitting Bark 

B48 will sometimes split on fruit 

trees following cold weather in 
late winter and early spring. Where 
there is just a tree or two, wrap the 
tree with moist burlap, but where 
there are a large--number of trees, 
showing considerable bark cracking, 
it is well to tack the bark to the 
body of the tree with iarge-headed 
tacks, such as billboard tacks. This 
will keep the bark from rolling back 
and drying. 


Shot:Hole Borer 





(GOT. hele-Berers make holes in 


‘the: Dramehes® of trees, these hav- 


ing the appearance of holes made by 
buckshot. There is little that can 


) combat this pest other 
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from all parts of the country. 


of Agriculture. 








resultant high rates. 


hasten farm electrification. 


NATIONAL 





The Electrified Farm 
| FEXTENSION of electric light and power to the six 
- million farms of the country will be one of the chief 
subjects discussed at the National Electric Light Associa- 


tion meeting in New York City in Jane, to be attended by 
several thousand men and women of the electric industry 


























Great progress toward the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of extending electric service to the farms will be re- 
ported. A national committee from the industry has been © 
working in cooperation with officers and similar committees 
of farmers’ organizations, and with the U. 8. Department 


Through this cooperative work the electric light and 
power companies hope to be able to overcome obstacles 
which in a vast majority of cases today make electrification 
of farms impracticable and uneconomical. 

Development of a network of wires interconnecting 
generating stations and distribution systems is a funda- 
mental necessity before genéral farm electrification may 
be expected without prohibitive cost of construction and 
} Already hundreds of electric light 
‘ and power company systems have been interconnected, 
thus bringing one step nearer the complete electrification 
of farms within the territories served. 

Cooperation between the electric light and power indus- - 
try and agricultural communities and associations—with 
constructive legislation and state-wide regulation—will 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 











HOISTS FOR FORD TRUCKS $27 
tend to ft cae ser Wel cde tee to install; 


strong; can’t break. We pay freight. Write. 
Dependable Mfg. Co., Streator, III. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power 


Lawnmower 
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American Farm Machine 
2534 Uni. Av.8.E.,Minneapolis,Mion. 
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Skinner Apple and Peach Sizer 
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CO.,, Fifth St., DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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Fran SESS hi Sys 
D®. J. H. ROSS, president of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, in a re- 
cent address estimated that the total 
business in citrus fruits in Florida 
this: year -would reach the figure of 
$105,000,000, for some 14,000,000 boxes 
of fruit. Of this amount, over $55,000,- 
000 would remain in the state of 
Florida. After all charges are deduct- 
ed, such as sales cost, advertising, 
taxes, picking, hauling, etc., a sum 
slightly in excess of $25,000,000 would 
be left’ in the growers’ hands. . The 
itemized statement of this crop will 
be of interest: to our readers and is.as 
follows: (The decimal figure is the 
cost per box for each of the various 
items of expense.) 


CROP VALUE TO FLORIDA, 











Nails, straps, strips....$0.0200 $ 300,000 
General expense ...... .0250 375.000 
ESO OE POE De F .2500 8,750,000 
Labels and paste.:..... 0075 112,500 
Light and power....... -0100 150,000 
TG Peter ee 0875 1,312,500 
Labor payroll .1475 2,212,500 
Auto expense .0100 150,000 
Salaries .....+.+.+. 0600 900,000 
eS ae re ty r .0100 150,000 
Int. Ins, taxes 0275 412,500 
Depreciation reserve... .0650 975,000 
Production’ ...+.s+se0+: -7750~ 11,625,000 
PR. 45s cae vensinss 0650 75,000 
TS eee ee eae 0750 1,125,000 
Freight (in Florida)... .2500 50,000 
Selling cost ........... 1334 2,001,000 
Advertis’g (in Florida) .0016 24,000 
Growers’ net .....++++- 1.6700 26,050,000 

Total to Florida...... $3.6900 $ 56,350,000 

VALUE OUTSIDE FLORIDA. 

Advertising. .......++5. $0.0600 $ 900,000 
ND ne ls a a gba -90 13,500,000 
Wholesalers’ ofit ... .4600 6,906,000 
Retailers’ profit ....... 1.8900 28,350,000 





Total outside Florida.$3.3100 $ 49,650,000 
$105,000,000 





Grand value crop...$7.00 


"THE CALIFORNIA Prune & Apricot 
Growers’ Ass'n, has recently ex- 
pelled a number of members because 
it was felt that they were a detriment 
to the organization and should there- 
fore be relieved of their membership. 
This.is an interesting ster in co-op 
eration. Quite a number of co-opera- 
tives have in their by-laws provision 
for the expulsion of any member 





1 when -it seems to the best interest 


of the organization that such a mem- 
ber be expelled. Some organizations 
are considering releasing members 
who are dissatisfied. It is question- 
able whether this is a good practice 
unless these members are of a type 
which will never really co-operate. 
To release a member simply because 
he has a minor grievance or is some- 
what dissatisfied with the first show- 
ing made by a co-operative under dif- 
ficult conditions is a step which should 
not be taken without very serious con- 
sideration. 





STERN N. Y. Fruit Growers’ 
Co-operative Ass’n., Inc., is pub- 
lishing a series of very clever 
booklets. These booklets introduce 
John Green and Timothy O’Shane, 
neighboring fruit growers somewhere 
in western New York. John is a mem- 
ber of a co-operative packing associa- 
tion and Tim, though not a member, 
is much interested, and asks some 
leading questions. The figures and 
statements which John uses in his re- 
plies are authoritative information 
from the central office. The four 
booklets which we have received up 
to date are entitled ‘“Trimmin’, 
Sprayin’ atid Sich,” ‘“Packin’ Costs,” ; 
“Financin’” and “Responsibility and 
Compensation.” We would’ suggest 
that managers of co-operative bodies 
write to the Western N. Y. Fruit 
Growers’ Co-operative Packing Ass’n., 
Inc., 50 Triangle Bidg., Rochester, - 
N. Y., for these booklets. The general 
manager of this organization is Nel- 
son R.-Peet. Sometimes the very best 
co-operative propaganda can: be put — 


across’ in a rather indirect way, such 





as the booklets described handle their — 
various subjects. 





HE Sun-Maid Raisin Growers have 2 
been successful in their refinanc- 
ing campaign, $2,500,000 worth of new 


ers of raisins and others of the San 
Joaquin Valley responded: very. nicely, 
and, in addition, banks of San Fran- 


stock having been disposed of. Grow- i 


cisco and Los Angeles rendered their iy 


assistance. With the new reorganiza- - 
tion, devised by Managing Director 


per-Volstead Act have been: met. It 
is believed that the new type-—of or- 
ganization taken up by the Raisin 
Growers will serve as a pattern for 


Merritt, the requirements of the Cap. — =. 
3 


other co-operative marketing organiza- a 


tions throughout the United States. 


ACCORDING to figures gathered by @ 
the United States-Department of 
Agriculture, it is shown -that the @ 
Grand Traverse Packing: Co., of Trav- 
erse City, Mich., this past season han- 





died 1,200,000 Ibs. of cherries and was 


able to pay. the farmers-10 cents a lb. 
at their own farms. - All the profits © 
were. used. for dividend purposes. 


In addition to the large amount of @ 


cherries which were canned, aj very 
large tonnage was frozen and barreled. 
The total amount was about 4,000,000 
lbs. of cherries. 


has sities ee 





CALMFORNIA Fruit Exchange, with 
headquarters at Sacramento, have 
4,500 growers now members of the 
Exchange. They did a business this | 
past year amounting to $13,046,775.84, — 
being an increase of over $300,000 over 
the previous season. A total of 8,560 
cars of perishable fruits were handled, — 
This fruit was sold in 265 markets and ~ 
64 per cent was sold at auction, the 
remainder in private sales. The Ex- 

change made a fine record this year § 
when it is considered that the crop — 
was big, there was a serious car short- e 
age and buying conditions in the coun. § 
try were not good. ia 


one ee 


Baa sone 





WING to the work of the Florida @ 

Citrus Exchange, Florida for the »— 
first time has obtained a national dis § 
tribution of its citrus fruits. Florida” 
oranges Were shipped as far west as 
Seattle and were well distributed in — 
the provinces of Canada. The Ex. — 
change this past year sold the fruit in @ 
55 more markets than the previous § 
season, The wider distribution result- @ 
ed in a greater stability of the orange © 
market. : 


a 
a7 











Didi cncstusihin 


pa 2 
HE California Almond Growers’ 
Exchange has shown a steady — 
growth from the beginning. The Ex 
change now has 2,998 members, which” 
is an increase.of 531 grower members © 
over June ist’a year ago, Last sea- 
son the Exchange handled 5,743 tons © 
of almonds, which were sold to 2,493 7 
wholesalers in 609 cities of the United 
States. The sales brought in $166,000 
in excess of the basic price made by 
the gtowers last fall. The organiza-~ 
tion now has property talued at $1,-— 
338,000, with no liabilities. The gross ~ 
sales this year were in excess of @ 
$2,000,000.. This organization is very @ 
ably managed by T. C. Tucker. "i 


OGANBERRY growers of Oregon 

-and Washington figure that they © 
have. 14,000 tons of fruit to market 7 
this year. A special committee of © 
growers_and members of the -Cham- 
ber. of Commerce of Portland is now 
at work to develop a good ::-marketing 
plan for the handling of such a heavy 
tonnage. It is reported that some 
sales have been made at about & 























































































1923 
New Varieties 


"THE ‘New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y., is recommending 

a number of new varieties of fruit. 
‘The Wilma peach is a yellow-fleshed 
peach which follows nicely the El- 
berta. It is a seedling of the Elberta 
and originated in 1911. The trees are 
vigorous and productive and hardy 
enough to withstand the coldest win- 
ter recorded’in the last half century. 
_. The,fruit is said to be as large as the 
- Elberta, about the same color, a little 
"* rounder and of better quality. . Its 
ehief value in New York is that it 
ripens a week later than the Elberta. 









o their | 


shave # 


fnanc ae The .Chase sour cherry is - believed 
gaan “@ . by the Experiment Station experts to 
Scow: & © be.:*cbetter than the Morello cherry 
ie San a now being raised. The trees are said 
nicely, Mo to be larger, healthier, more spread- 
ran > ing, and the branches do not droop as 
i their %° those of the Morello. The leaves 
ganiza- - are larger and the fruit is better dis- 
iroctor | tributed. The cherries are said to 
e Cap- a be larger and possess the same dark 
et. It * color and shape of the Morello, except 
a of om - with a deeper cavity. The fruit ripens 
Raisin § 2, little earlier, is milder in flavor and 
en for ee pleasanter to eat out of the hand than 
ganiza- the Morello. 
hee. The experiment Station has brought 





out a new Spy, known as the Red Spy. 


red by § Which is identical to the Spy in every 
ae a @ respect except that the fruit is red. 
at the mm ‘Scions were obtained from a Mr. 
‘Trav. 2 Green of Victor, N. Y., in 1910. These 

hase ' scions are-now fruiting and are of 
nd ss A much interest. It comes into bearing 
s vie? @ iate like the typical Spy. The fruit 
* oad -@ has a very fine quality, is beautiful to 
proits @ ook at, and the tree is hardy, healthy 
all 0 | and productive. Like the typical Spy, 
unt OF @ ‘the tree will probably be long-lived. 
a sed "It blooms late, thus escaping many of 
000, 000 " the spring frosts. 








The Modified Leader Tree 


EER : 








of Ale 3 FRUIT growers. who believe: in. the 
of the & modified leader tree will be very 
ss this much interested in Bulletin 354, writ- 
775,94. @ ten by R. H. Roberts of the Wisconsin 
60 over | =xperiment Station, Madison, Wis. 
of 8,560 B The bulletin is very clear, is nicely 
andled. & illustrated, and the author shows that 
ets and © he has made a very careful study of 
on, the this subject. He has taken the ideas 
‘ho Ex. & that were first brought out at the Ore- 
is year a gon Experiment Station and has 
1e crop | ' shown their adaptability to middle 
r short- e western conditions. The following di- 
e coun: ' gest of the bulletin will be of interest 
_ to our readers: 

. ££ The modified leader tree is better 
Florida & than either the central leader or open 
for the -— center types. It bears better crops 
nal dis - of fruit. It is not a “double” deck” 
Florida — tree. Plant one-year-old nursery trees. 
west ag #  -hey usually grow better and this 
uted in @ ‘Should mean better fruiting. Prune 
‘he Ex. @ ‘the tree at planting time. Reduce the 
fruit in | ‘oP in proportion to the root pruning 
revious — One when digging. Start to form the 








tree-head the first year. This avoids 


recede ‘@ #£much trouble in later years. Avoid 

P _. weak crotches by unequal heading of 

j branches. Keep the branches bal- 
anced-up by proper heading back. The 
two-year tree should be carefully 
pruned. Properly pruned trees start 
to spread at this age. Tall narrow 
trees can be prevented. Careful at- 
tention in the third and fourth sea- 
sons may prevent excess height and 
density of top. Open center trees can 
be changed into modified leader trees. 
This should not be attempted after 
the third to fourth year. Wind-be:t 
trees may be straightened up. Prune 
lighter on the windward side. Avoid 
heavy cutting : ftér the fourth year. 
This tends to delay fruiting. Dense 
topped trees are late in bearing. A 
certain type of early summer pruning 
may help this trouble. 


The Oldest Apple Tree 
by Frederick I. Bartlett 


oY wat id believed ‘to be the largest 
; and oldest apple tree in the 
- world is located in Patrick County, 
- Va., about six miles Stuart. The 
- tree is 120 years old, 12 feet in circum- 
4 a at the trunk, 60 feet high, 70 
' feet spread of branches, and has a 


rowers’ 
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The FISK NON-SKID CORD is unquestionably the master of 
cord tires of standard dimensions, 
tires made, it gives remarkable extra service in any locality—and 
it does not ask you to pick good roads to drive on. 


Price the same as other standard cords—value enough higher to 
deserve the Fisk reputation. 


The FISK PREMIER CORD, a good tire of somewhat lighter 
weight, is built to meet competition and there is none better in its 
class. It is a Fisk product and like other Fisk Tires gives more 
than one has a right to expect for the money. . 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 


The highest quality of cord 
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The commercial apple belt of Vir- 
ginia is one of the finest in the world, 
and this record tree is one of the out- 
standing features of the orcharding in- 
terests in that section of the state. 
The largest Winesap apples ever 
grown were raised on the Stuart or- 
chard. The apples were 13 inches 
in circumference and are modeled in 
wax in the United States Department 
of Agriculture.. On this farm in 1914, 
33 barrels of apples were gathered 
from one tree after a severe storm 
had blown off many bushels. A num- 
ber of other farms have trees that 
have borne 25 barrels each. 

The oldest apple orchard in the 
United States is the Taylor orchard, 
8 miles east of Stuart. The orchard 
is almost 100 years old, and in many 
instances individual trees have borne 
100 bushels of apples in one season. 
One tree adjoining the Atwood or- 
chard bore 175 bushels in one year, 
and in two successive years an aggre- 
gate of 238 bushels. 





Samuel T. Maynard 


ROF. Samuel T,. Maynard passed 
away at his home in Northboro, 
Mass., on March 31st, at 78 years. of 
age. Prof. Maynard is very favorably 
known by horticulturists all over the 
United States as he is the author of 
a number of books, such as the “Prac- 
tical Fruit Grower,” “Landscape Gar- 
dening,” “Successful Fruit Culture,” 
and “The Small Country Home.” 

From 1875 to 1902; Prof. Maynard 
was professor of horticulture at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
He had a remarkable knowledge of 
varieties and- was a most excellent 





Tecord of 123 bushels of apples gath- 


grower, Under his management the 





orchards of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College were very productive 
and the campus was one of the“beauty 
spots in the state. All who knew 
Prof.. Maynard -came to love him. 
His quiet disposition, his calmness 
and balance and his personal inter- 
est in his students endeared him to 
all who knew him. The. Managing 
Editor of the AMERICAN 
GROWER MAGAZINE feels keenly 
the passing of Prof. Samuel T. May- 
nard as for four years he was my in- 
structor in horticulture at the Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College. A 
host of former students of.the old 


college extend at this time their feel- 


ing of sympathy to the family. Prof. 
Maynard will long live dear in the 
hearts of those who were fortunate to 
have him as an instructor. 





Some. New Varieties 


“He New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has brought out 
seven new varieties of grapes, which 
have proved superior to existing va- 
rieties grown in the experimental 
vineyards, & Four of these grapes, 
Brocton, Ontario, Portland and Rip- 
ley, are green; two, Dunkirk and 
Urbana, are red, and one, Sheridan, 
is a black grape, which it is. thought 
will compete with the Concord. 
Grape growers in western New York 
are much interested in a new type of 
Concorg, known as the Shoenfeldt 


Concord and brought out by Gus 


Shoenfeldt. It is believed that possi- 
bly this grape is superior to the Con- 
cord. It is now being given a thor- 
ough. trial. 

Cherry growers of. the Northport, 
Mich., district, are much interested 
in a cherry known as the Nelson 


FRUIT . 


‘were out of:the ordinary was an ac- 


. ing the new ni ota it will not be 
before another harvest that stevs can 
be taken for its commercial develop- 

















Black or Northport. It is claimed 
that this cherry has been shipped in 
good condition fgom northern Michi- 
gan to New Orleans. One feature 
this cherry has which no other sweet 
cherry has that we know of, is that 
it-does not crack during rams. If 
this is true, the growers kave a gold 
mine. 

We shall be interested in learning 
more about these valuable new fruits, 










Seedless Apple 


PPLES without cores or seéds 

are promised by a discovery an- 
nounced at Abbotsford, Canada, the 
particulars of which have just been 
receiyed by the Department of Com- 
merce from Consul General Halstead. 
According to the announcement a 
seedless and coreless variety~ of 
Fameuse apple has been developed, 
which differs. but slightly in shape 
from an ordinary Fameuse by being 
longer and flatter at the ends, but 
with the typical coloring and flavor. 
Except for a slight marking on the 
flesh which outlines the situation of 
the core in an ordinary apple, there 
are neither core nor seeds. The apples 
were developed in an orchard .at Ab- 
botsford, and the discovery that they 































cident. They had come from a new 
block of Fameuse, about eight years 
old, bearing for the first time in mar- 
ket quantities, which had been top 
grafted on Rabka seedlings. The dis- 
covery was made while grading for 
market, but unfortunately no record 
was kept of the tree or trees prodne- 
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. : An Asset On Any Farm 


F The farmer who invests in GMC trucks is essured 
7 poets at enduring ond economical 

thet @ peared into GMC truck Dalle Proce the 
t ages every 

; oy fi nergy recs ey or 
8 : hea 4 ve-ton e 

semcueledioa tikes ia a size famous GMC two-renge 
able investment Sas Gener farm 


: Write for illustrated fbooklet, “Motor Trucks on 
j the Farm.” 


GENERAL MoToRS TRUCK COMPANY 
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Five Ton . oi 
prices chassis only, 

Fg oo ag Pnmneng weft ns) 


OneTon - - * 
TwoTon - -_ 

































You Will Get Higher Prices 
For Your Fruit 


More and more growers are packing their apples .in 
Bushel Baskets. Barly bP eg especially, must be 
basket packed to bring top prices. If you will grade 
your fruit carefully and pack in Co Bushel Bas- 
kets according to directions given in our Apple -Bul- 
letin you can greatly increase your profits. 


PaSaCo I Baskets are better built, of heavier “veneer; 

handles perfectly stapled and clinched. 

Wite bot ota straight side oa makes them stand 
up better in shipping and storage. 


WRITE FOR Our nation-wide chain of 30 bas- 


ket factories enables us to de- 













FREE BOO liver baskets when and _ where 
ou want them, Write for ces 
on bushels, half-bushels, ted pads and rs, 


corruga’ 
also for free book which tells how to pack 
your fruit to get higher prices. 


Package Sales Corporation 
26 Union Trust Building - South Bend, Ind, 
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HE. APPLE crop of 1922 has now 
practically passed into .consump- 
tion. There was some disappointment 
during the season and some lessons 
which we can all learn. The summer 
and fall were unusually warm, causing 
an early maturity of the fruit and 
fruit which did not keep any too 
well. The codling moth attacks in 
the West took a heavy toll, while 
in the Hast, fungus diseases, such as 
scab, etc., were very bad. The early 
crop reports showed that there. would 
be about 33,000,000 bbls,, but later 
developments showed that there was 
a less tonnage. A very large per- 
centage of the tonnage consisted of 
summer and fall apples. 

The situation during. the past. sea- 
son was much complicated by. the rail- 


‘yoad and’ coal strikes and the car 


shortage. The car shortage.was not 
only due ‘to the strikes but also was 
aggravated by the very heavy grape 
tonnage -which forced on the’ mar- 
ket, .grapes needing the same type 
of cars as did the early apples. 

The foreign market -has not varied 
very much from the domestic -mar- 
ket. Some sales on the Pacific Coast 
have been made as high as $1.70 
f. o. b., but they were not the rule. 
With each succeeding variety coming 
on the market, the growers hoped 


that there would be a. material im- 


provement but this, however, did not 
take place owing very largely to the 
fact that each variety as it came on 
arrived in the market in an over-ripe 
condition. ‘There was a great deal 
of breakdown in the fruit.. Some cars, 
it was reported, took 30 or 40 days to 
reach their. destination; It was im- 
possible to precool and cold store 
a large percentage of the tonnage. 
Growers realize that in the future we 
must handle summer and fall apples 
as though they were soft fruits, that 
cold storage is going. to be absolutely 
necessary to handle the situation in- 
telligently. 

Fruit broke down in storage early 
this season. By March a large per- 
centage of the fruit in storage was 
showing discoloration from scald and 
by April and May there was a rela- 
tively small amount of fruit offered 
the trade that did not show some 
scald. Wherever fruit was wrapped 
in oiled wraps, it kept very much 
better and very little scald was in 
evidence. From present indications, 
a large percentage of the boxed apples 
this coming year will be wrapped in 
oiled wraps. 

Some gain was made in distribu- 
tion; especially the large co-opera- 
tives distributed their fruit fairly 
well. However, too much fruit was 
congested in large centers. There is 
much agitation in the Pacific North- 
west states, like Oregon and Wash- 
ington, concerning bulk shipment. 
Some growers and shippers feel that 
the shipping of bulk apples into the 
middle west would hurt the boxed 
sales, This is undoubtedly true as 
far as that. territory is concerned, 
but it probably would not have much 
influence on the boxed sales in the 


‘larger centers of consumption. Ship- 


pers, who naturally sell large per- 
centages of their tonnage in the terri- 
tory just east of the Rocky Mountains 
are naturally opposed to bulk ship- 
ment; Other shippers, however, feel 
that much fruit goes to waste that 
could be sold in bulk at a profit, and 
that by selling fruit in bulk, the gross 
returns to an individual orchard could 
be very materially increased. It is 
a question which has two sides, it 
is a question which is debatable and 

one will never know whether 
bulk shipments will pay or not until 
they are tried on an extensive scale. 


Grower a years for 











Idaho and Colorado growers haved ; G 
found bulk shipments very profitable — h 





some years, but not other seasons, 

During the entire. season whenever 
cars..which showed ‘good size and 
color, and were in fine condition, ar. 



















rived on the market, they were snap- * 
ped up at a price above the average, is 
showing that no matter what condi. By in 
tions are in the market, if a man has By j¢ 
high-class fruit ‘he can sell it to ad- By ji 
vantage. i p! 


One» thing apple growers should % 
learn from this last year’s experience B 
is that: some -new system is: going to 
be necessary for the distribution and~ 
sale of apples.. At present,- whenever 
there.is a fairly large crop, the grow. @ 
ers name -a price which the buyers @ 
will not. pay: - The. buyers hold off. 
for consignment. There is a period @ 
of lull when there:is no trading, when, # 
onthe contrary, there should‘be very @ 
heavy trading: The héavier the ton @ 
nage; the heavier the movement; but @ 
the way our apples are handled, the 
heavier the tonnage, the less the 
movement, especially early in the 
season. This works to the detriment 
of all parties. oa 

Fruit is cleaning up strong. West-— 
ern boxed shippers are now «asking 
as high as $2.50~f. 0. b. *for good 
stock. ‘Barreled shipments in all 
markets during the past 30 days have 
materially strengthened. 

A SURVEY throughout the Hast in § 

the. middle. of April ‘showed that # 
there .was.a relatively small stock — - 
of dried prunes on hand. . Prices be- # 
ing quoted by independents were 
much lower than the association open- 
ing prices of the California Prune & @ 
Apricot Growers’ Ass’n, or the prices 
received by the Gregon Growers’ Co- ° 
operative Ass'n. .In-the case of 20- 3 
30s, independents were quoting as 
low as 17: cents, whereas the opening 
of California prices was 25 cents; § 
30-408 were being offered at 10 cents, B 
whereas the opening price was 10% 
cents. au a. 
The activity of the two big co-op- 
eratives-in California and Oregon has” 
meant:a great deal to the prune grow- 
ers-on the Pacific Coast this year. # 
It is now. estimated: that the prune — 
crop will be rather light. As soon as @ 
this was determined by a careful sur # ~ 
vey by the California:Prune & Apricot § 
Growers’ Ass’n, word was flashed out” 
to the trade and, as_a. result, the} 

ket strengthened materially. Pres- 
ent indications are that the crop will 
range between 60 and 765 per cent, 
and will be lighter than it has bees 
for a number of years. 

The apricot situation has been 
worse than the prune situation, name 
ly, independents this spring quoting 
considerably under the opening prices 
of the co-operatives. A large quel 
tity of dried pears, peaches, figs and 
apples has been offered to the market 
at relatively cheap quotations. This 
has influenced to a certain extent the 
price offered for apricots. 
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: ' prep 
[* IS reported that there is a col be a 
siderable tonnage of canned fruit fruit 
from the 1922 pack unsold, Investiga” days 
tion shows, however, that this propor the | 
tion is no greater than normally and ply a 
should be handled very nicely beforg - Ca 
the new tonnage reaches the marke unde 
Foreign business of canned fruit ing 
this year was relatively light. It plum 
believed that there will be a very g00 reall 






demand for the 1923 canned. pack, 
and at very fair prices, 
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¢ corrett methods in her work. 
g bibs “who has never been able to 


~ be absolutely fresh and sound, 


_ ing the best results 
~ plums are best when canned before 
_ really ripe, while pears, peaches, and 
- berries should be sweet and ripe, 


vegetables and. meats for future 


~ use—can be the source of much pleas- 
3 oe profit and satisfaction to the 


housewife, if she uses ‘efficient. and 
The 


look -with pride on a store-room filled 


' with row on row of beautifully canned 
> products, all the result of her handi- 
_ work, has missed something! 

_ Growers’ wives can well feel sorry for 


Fruit, 


her. 
By canning surplus farm products 


. we not only save them from wasting, 


but we provide variety in food during 
the long winter months, and make 
the family healthier and better nour- 


ished, Fruits and vegetables are rich |, 


in mineral salts and vitamines, and 
it has been proven that they lose 
little of these qualities in the canning 
process. 
Products Like Fresh Foods. 


Canning is one of the most desir- 
able means of preserving fruits and 
vegetables as it keeps them in a con- 
dition more nearly like that of the 
freshly-cooked product than is the 
case with dried, brined, or pickled 
products. Another big advantage is 
that when the canning is done the 
food in the can is practically ready 
to serve and valuable in an emer- 
gency. 

The process we are going to dis- 
cuss is the One-period Cold-pacx 
method, as it has been found most 
efficient and gives the best product. 
It is only in this way that the foods 
ywhich are difficult to “keep”—such as 
meats, peas and beans—can be put 
up at all, as more “germs” get in from 
the air ‘while the cooked product is 
being transferred to the jars in the 


open-kettle method and cause the 


food to spoil. 

In the cold-pack process where the 
food is put inthe jars raw and 
processed afterwards, all these bac- 


teria and molds are. killed, and other 
- things being right, the product is 


sure to keep. Then, too, the latter 


Fe. method gives a whole, nicely colored 


product while the open-kettle fruit is 


' dark colored and more or less of a 


“soupy” consistency. 

If you have a pressure-canner to do 
the “processing,” that’s fine, but a 
home-made water bath consisting of a 
tight-lidded wash boiler and a wooden 
or tin rack for the jars will do just 
as well, The writer has always used 
the latter method with good success. 


Get Equipment Ready. 


The first thing to do is select and 
arrange the equipment. Here is a 
list of essentials; Jars, rubbers and 
lids—washed and scalded. Bxamine 
jars and lids carefully for cracks and 
never use poor rubbers. Sugar and 
syrup kettle, if for fruits. Salt, pep- 
per, etc., if for vegetables. Measur- 
ing cups and spoons. Sharp knife for 
cutting and peeling. Wire basket for 


_ sealding tomatoes and peaches so 
» that the skins will slip off. Pressure’ 
» canner or /water bath and rack as 


described above. Labels for the jars. 
Wide funnel for filling jars with foods 
and_ liquid. Boiler or 9 i of 
scalding water for blanching, in case 
of vegetables. 

The processes of canine fruits, 
vegetables and meats are quite differ- 
ent for the various tyyes, so that it 


- is wise to discuss each separately. 


Canning of Fruits. 

The first point is the selection and 
preparation of the fruit. It should 
If the 
fruit is allowed to stand for some 
days or even hours after being picked, 
the bacteria have a chance-to multi- 
ply and may cause trouble later. 
~ Can only firm, sound fruit, slightly 
under ripe fruits in many cases giv- 
mes and 


everywhere. 


The Hupmobile’s reputation for 
ability to stand up year after 
year; even under severe condi- 
tions, is Common ere 


Back of practically every Hup- 
mobile sale, is the fact that 
the buyer knows that he is pur- 
chasing rugged durability and 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


obile 


Hup 


Noted for Rugged Service 
low costs over a long period. 


He knows, too that throughout 
its unusually long. life, he can 
count on the Hupmobile for reli- 


able service, and brilliant service, 


and that it will give this service 
week in and week out with re- 
markably” slight necessity of 
even minor adjustment or repair. 





The smaller, thin-skinned fruits are 
stemmed and washed and put directly 
into the jars, even tuough they have 
“stones.” I never remove the pits 
from cherries, except the Kentish, or 
from the smaller plums—it is a waste 
of time and energy. The larger plums 
and prunes may or may not have the 
stones removed, as they are delicious 
either way. 


May Use Apple Peeler. 
It is nécessary to peel and cut up 


peaches, The pits and cores must 
come out also. A sharp silver knife 
is best for the peeling, though I often 
use the regular apple peeler and 
slicer (the one used in drying apples) 
for the apples. It is much faster and 
gives a-delicious product. For peaches 
put them in a wire basket and im- 
merse in boiling water for a minute 


easily. Cut them in halves and pack 
neatly. in the jars. It pays to put 
these fruits in the jars and cover with 
liquid as you go, to prevent the prod- 
ucts darkening. 

Berries should be put in a colander 
and dipped in a pan of water, and 
then shaken slightly so that the leaves 
and grass seeds will float and can be 
skimmed off. Then put. the fruit 
directly into the jars, The more un- 
common fruits require special treat- 
ment. a 

The syrup should 





by the time the fruit ee en 


the larger fruits, as pears, apples and. 


or so, and then the skins will rub off 


In my canning, I use only enough 
sugar to bring out the ‘best flavor of 
the fruit and take away the acid 
flavor—one-half cup of sugar to the 


quart of fruft. in: most’ cases. For 
peaches, loganberries and plums I 
use about three-fourths of a _ cup, 
never more, Pears also need’ to be 
quite sweet to be at their best. 

Put the measured sugar in the 
kettle and pour over enough water to 
dissolve it well, about as.many cups 
as you have jars of fruit. Boil until 
clear, and then cool, 

Put the allotted amount of syrup 
(some water will have boiled away in 
making the syrup, so a scant cup if 
a cup of-water was put in originally) 


in the jar which has been packed - 


with fruit, and then fill to the top 
with cold water. 

Next put on the rubber and lid, 
but do not seal completely until 


cooked, with either the glass-top or 


screw top jars. .This allows for the 
escape of steam in the water-bath 
method. They will have to be entire- 
ly sealed for the steam pressure- 
canner. The lids may be sealed down 
just as the fruit is taken out of the 
water, or just before removing from 
the fire. The self-sealing jars will of 


course have their lids clamped down . 


tightly all during the cooking process. 
I always stand jars on their heads 


to rise from one certain spot. It is 
best to let screw-top jars cooi, stand- 
ing on their heads. Do not allow a 
draft to strike the jars, as there will 


.be some loss from breakage. 


It is necessary to guard against the 
over-cooking of fruits, especially 
berries which require only # very few 
minutes, as shown by the time table. 
For exhibition purposes I have cooked 
raspberries in a double boiler of hot 
water sitting on a table. They were 
in a self-sealing jar (sealed in this 
case with a hot iron placed on the 
lid). They were pronounced perfect. 
I have a rule to remove fruits from 
the water bath as soon as they really 
begin to shrink from the bottom. 

Paste neat labels on the jars when 
cool, and store in a cool, dry, dark 
place. If necessary wrap the jars in 
papers or keep them in boxes to keep 
out the light. 

Vegetable Canning. 

Select fresh, sound vegetables and 
string the beans, shell the peas, husk 
and cut the corn»from the ear, etc., 
to preparé them for the jars. The 
corn may be cut off raw or the “milk” 
may be set by cooking a few min- 
a use. engine a" method as it 
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You Play the Gulbransen 
With Real Expression 


Gulbransen music fascinates. 

roli—and you’ve got a group of interested 
listeners. 

It’s different. It’s music full of lite—full 
of personality—full of you! Your expression, 
your individuality. . 

It’s equal to the finest hand-playing you 

ever listened to—and better than practically 
all hand playing. 

Folks say: “Never knew a player-piano 
could be played like that!’’ 

Ordinary player-pianos can’t. But the moment 
you hear a Gylbransen, the moment you put your 
feet on the pedals, you'll uriderstand that it is a su- 
perior musical instrument. 

Superior and distinctive. You get these 
features only with the Gulbransen: In- 
struction Rolls, Melody Indicator, Price 
branded in the back at the factory. 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Distributors: 


Jae eon Savieg Ltd 
79 Wellington St. W., 


Oxwc-d0 & 


ee. 


Just play the first few notes ofa. 
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( American Fruit Grower M gazing 


| immerse in the water, léaving one cor- 
ner of the sack out so that -it can be 
removed without burning the fingers. 
Leave in for the exact time mentioned 
in the time table for blanching on 
this page. 

Remove the sack and plunge into a 
bucket of cold water to cool and “set” 
the color. This blanching and- cold- 
dip process improyes the flavor and 
makes the vegetable keep better, as 
well as” giving peas, beans, etc.,..an 
attractive green color. 

Next put the blanched products’ in 
the jars and shake’ down so they will 
be well-filled. _Never cram the jars 
full. Season .to taste with salt ' (2 
level teaspoonfuls to 1 quart), pepper 
and any other seasonings preferred. 
Fill the jar. with water and put ‘on 
the caps and lids as for fruits. 

For vegetables and meats I use only 
self-sealing jars. 
rit: saves.time in filling the jars and 
the self-sealers require less handling, 
making them less likely to be con- 
taminated with germs, 

* Vegetables; require’ much‘ lenger to: 
cook ‘them than-do the fruits, and 
there is little danger of over-cooking, 
Most’ of them require from 3 to 4 
hours in the’ boiler water-bath, and 
‘from 30 to 40 minutes in the pressyre 
teanner. Keep the water in the boiler 
boiling all the time the jars are 
processing, as raising and lowering 
the temperature may cause breakage. 
FoHow the time schedule in process- 
ing. 

Follow the instructions given for 
fruits in cooling, labeling and storing. 
It is necessary to be even more par- 
ticular.about storing vegetables in a 
cool, dark, dry place, than for fruits. 


Canning of Meats. 


The cannifig of meats and fish is 
usually considered difficult, but : it 
need not be much trouble if the cold- 
pack method is used throughout. 

Cut the meat from the bone, leav- 
ing\in serving-sized chunks and pack 
in wide-mouthed jars. Some house- 


wives prefer to cook the meat until ; 
‘it comes loose from the bones easily,” 


let it’ cool, skim off the surplus fat, 


and then pack the meat in jars, using © 
the broth from -the cooking to fill -up © 
Both methods are astistagty 
tory. When the meat is put in raw, | 


the jars. 


fill-the jar with water, using hot oF 
cold-as: preferred. I have always had ~ 
good success with cold. Add salt-and | 
pepper, using a rounded tablespoonful ~ 
of salt to-a half-gallon jar of meat. 

like to use a little onion with me 
and ‘sage with pork. - Pork may 
made into sausage, dried and cann 

in gravy. 

For.-fish,-.scrape off: the scales, ail 
then cut up in serving-sized ‘chunks, | 
leaving: the, skin on. in most -caseg,, 
and pack’ in jars. Many housewives. 


. add a little olive-vil to fish that. hag © 


little fat. Fill the jar with water and t 
season with salt. 

‘Now we are ready to put ‘om the” 
lids and process.. For the boiier 
water-bath method I cook my meat 
six hours,, boiling. continuously. That. 
may -be-longer.than is necessary, but 
it is,a sure method. as I have never. 
lost a jar of meat canned in this. way, 
_ and _the final product is- most dé, 
licious. The broth will be thick and. 
jelly-like when cold. Remove. from- 
the fire and cool. 

I think it is best to keep all meats 
wrapped in paper. or in.the jar box. 
in which they came. The. box should 
of course be kept in a cool, dry, dark | 
room. : Label the box instead of each © 
jar, as to the variety of meat. 


Don’t Eat Spoiled Foods. 


If properly canned there should be | cs 
no spoiled food, but in case we % | a 


have some spoiled canned produé 
we should be very careful about ext, 
ing them. Botulinus poisoning is a 
serious menace in some localities, and 
should be guarded against rigidly,” 
Here are three—rules for guarding 
against this deadly poison: 

Give all canned food a careful in- 


(Concluded on. page 28.) . 
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Apples—whole, 
quart. 


packed hot. 
Apples—sliced, 
quartered or 
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HETZEL’S ELASTIC 
TREE CEMENT 
SEALING “GRAFTING, 
PRUNING AND BUDDING 
TREES 
NON-POISONOUS, NON- 
PENETRATING 
HAS NO EQUAL 
Made in| Red, Black, Brows 


Ooh [Pronounced Gul-BRAN-een) to 10 in Steam. 

@he.Player~Piano min: 
Blueberries 10-to 20 minutes 
sauce (pack- 


Apple sauce......-- OSes 0 eh + cata ae 10 to 20 minutes 
do...,1 to 2 minutes. .30 minutes 
Asparagus 180 
Beans, Trine. . Pint or 3 to 5 minutes 180 to 240 min.. 
quart. in water, or 5 
Pint 
Pint or 5 to 10 minuked: 180 minutes... 
Berries, etc....,....do.. 10 to 20 minutes 10 
Blackberries ... “Mo. 10 to 20 minutes 
° 
.-3 to 5 minutes..{80 minutes 
» rd a i 
re 
Maryland style. 
Currants ; 
Dewberries do ; 
Figs Pm) oiutes : 
soda; min- ; 
ont aa utes in sirup. 
s : Gooseberries ......: 10 to 20 minutes 
Gooseberries— .... 10 minutes 
F sae hot). $6’ Gilnes 
and Gray ( apes - nutes 
yates emer ..4 minutes (15 340 minutes... 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE minutes Jf in 
AND PRICES 


Estate J, G. HETZEL 


Newark, New Jersey 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


3 minutes 
10 to 20 minutes 10 


6 to 8 minutes..120 minutes 
Pint or 1 minute 20 to 89 minutes’ 10 


.20 to 30 minutes 10 
"3 to 8 ‘minutes 240 minutes.... 
(water or 
steam), 
6 to 8 minutes 30 minutes. 5 iu foe caeeehe 


> minutes...... 10 
20 to 20 minutes A2 


.10 ~ 15 a 180 minutes..... ...... 
to 20 minutes, 
1220 £8 i min pennies 10 to 15 


..4 minutes im 24 minutes... eis a 
water; 15 m 
tn steam. 


Squash, winter. ....do....10 to. 15 min. 180 minutess.. wees 
in. steam. 


wherries ..,.-..d0.. wes dvees10 to 20 
sweet, ‘potatoes ee “eee i sake: 10 a 
MED 5-05 : 7” % min...25 to . 


+O. + os shore e rer eees 
tendo. edoletcebeneeekt te 


Guavas 
Huckleberriés .. ..-- 
Loganherries ., d 
Meats 
Okra 
Peaches 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





Baty, Tosacco Cxemican Co 
216 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

















Fulton Document Safe 


Protect your valuable papers, deeds, fire and life insurance policies, notes, mort- 
gages, etc., with a Fulton Document Safe. Ramone the nary document ‘box, 
there are no keys to lose or locks to pick. nstead it has a three tumbler com- 

bibetion lock which only the owner can 
operate. It is made of Bessemer Steel, 
finished in black enamel, size 11%x5% 
x2%, and is as attractivé-in appear- 
ance as it is practical. 
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f Women of an ‘Ancient Race 
ARY AUSTIN, with some twenty 


was in Washington recently 


to plead their cause in an effort to 


prevent their remaining lands afin 
pe taken from them- or r 


dered use- 
less for cultivation through the diver 
,, sion of water to other fields. 


_ Miss Austin is, through her writ-_ 
- ings, more closely connected in our 
_ minds with Indian lore than any oth- 
4 ll a She drew a most interest- 
* the things she tol 


ple. Some of 
Tight well serve 
as an example to far. more advanced 
nations. Many of their customs are 
picturesque, and they have 
high type of civilization dating from 
ancient times. 
Their dwellings are of sun-baked 


picture of this 


| ~ mud and are built by the women. A 


wife and mother builds the house ac- 
' cording to the needs of her family, 
adding to it as occasion arises. When 
_ the daughters marry, they bring their 


- husbands with them to the home, 


building and extending the boundaries 
and, singularly enough, placing story 
upon story. 

They excel in the making of pot- 
tery. Even their largest decorated 
pots are shaped by_hand with a mar- 
velous skill. Maybe some of you have 
gone west over the Santa Fe route 
and have seen samples of their art at 
the railway stations. 

To the men -belong all outside activ- 
ities. To the women belong every- 
thing pertaining to the home. For 
instance, it is the duty of the man to 
plant, to cultivate, to guard the grow- 
as corn and to harvest it. ‘h 
* all this time it is his. But once 
within the house, this grain becomes 


- the property of the woman and can- 


not be disposed of in any way without 


- her consent. 


She grinds and bakes it. Sometimes 
she summons other women to come 


of an afternoon and help her grind 


the corn. They sit in a circle and 
grind, and the men of the village are 
wont to drop in and encourage them 
at their work with the music of the 
“grinding song.” The rhythm of this 
song conveys the motion and monot- 
ony of the process. 

The “moonlight song” is probably 
- full of tender romance to the Indian 
ear, for surely moonlight and romance 
are inextricably interwoven. Yet, if 
on a moonlit eve, it were to burst 


| wnexpectedly upon out youths and 


maidens, they would stay not nor 


i” tarry, but fiy precipitately from the 


* menace of those warlike notes. 


BS 


» early accepted. 


; THE district nurse, 


Yet the Pueblos are not war-like. 
They have always been of gentle na- 


= ture and disposed to live and let live. 
b Their theory of government is demo- 
@ © cratic, 
® ness, and their religion is a Quaker 


co-operative . without selfish- 


type of Christianity, which the tribe 





What the Nurse Says 


who is my 
friend, came to see me some days 
ago and was so much less cheery 


" than her wont that at last I asked 


if anything had happened to distress 
her. “Nothing unusual,” she said, 
“except that. I was particularly fond 


| of the young woman whom I left do- 


ing so well after my last visit and 
whom I find in a far from satisfactory 
condition on my return, weak and ex- 
hausted. Just too much company ad- 
mitted to see her.” 

“You'd be surprised,” she continued, 
“at the number of preventable deaths 
that occur in my experience. Not just 
among people who won’t carry out 
doctor’s orders. It’s something that 
the doctors themselves.do not always 
fully appreciate, and as for the fami- 
awe they think it downright nonsense 

mean. as well, if you caution. 


notables from among the Pueblo - 


Orchard 


by Mary Lee Adams" 


convalescence had been delayed, or 


‘worse, by the exhaustion, unnoticed 


at the moment, caused by the strain 
on the patient of the excitement, the 
noise, the mental effort of following 
and responding to conversation. 
The awkwardness of telling a well- 
meaning friend that it is time to 


leave the sick room, frequently makes 


the person in charge hesitate to put 
an end to @ visit, especially if the pa- 
tient seems to be enjoying it. But 
this: stimulation, if carried too far, 
results in extreme fatigue. If a rest- 
léss night follows, untold damage may 
be done. 

“But what can you do about it,” I 
said, “beyond trying to impress it, 
importance on families: where there 
is sickness?” Her eyes twinkled at 
this. “For one thing, I might ask you 
to mention my views to the 200,000 
women who read the Orchard Home 
Department in the. American Fruit 
Grower. Will you?” she begged. 
So here it is. 


A Hint to Politicians 


66QA, AN the theorist; woman the 
dealer in facts.” Thus many 
students of the differentiation of men- 
tal powers in the two sexes, have 
summed up their conclusions. At 
the recent National Conference of 
Women in Industry, this was echoed 
by one of the speakers, that brilliant 
social worker, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
who observed that politicians ‘were 
unnecessarily perplexed over the ques- 
tion “How Will the Women Vote?” 
According to Mrs. Rebins, one as- 
pect will determine the vote of wom- 
en—food, housing, clothing. _ They 
ask for bread and coal and the right 
to education and peace. They will 
test an administration by the simple 
facts of human welfare. 


Jokes Heard at Farmer’s 
Convention 


A SAWED-OFF little mountaineer 
from way back in the Blue Ridge, 
came down to town where his appear- 
ance on the street aroused the misth 
of a big bully who, after tormenting. 
him for some time, sneered, “If you 
weren't so little, ’d hit you.” Out of 
the blue denim shirt whipped a long 
keen knife, and a gentle voice drawled 
“If I’m too small fer you, I reckon I'll 
jus’ have to carve you down to my 
size.” And suddenly the little moun- 
taineer found himself alone, ' 











The five year old, just home from 
his first Sunday school, recited his 
experiences breathlessly. “Oh, Papa! 
The teacher telled me all *bout God 
an’ Adam. She telled me how Adam 
went to sleep in a garden, an’ God 
comed along, an’ He took the brains 
from Adam an’ made a woman.” 





A farmer vainly endeavored to per- 
suade’a banker to extend him just a 
little more credit to tide his family 
over a period of almost foodless strin- 
gency. The banker, who had @ glass 
eye, at last agreed to make the loan 
if the farmer could instantly decide 
which was the banker’s glass eye. 
He at once pointed unhesitatingly to 
the right eye. The banker was 
amazed and inquired the farmer’s 
reason for his unhesitating deci- 
sion. “Well,” said the farmer, “I 
thought r could see just a little mite 
of sympathy in that right eye.” 


When I look into a glass 
Myself’s my only care; 
But I look into a pool 

To see the wonders there. 


When I look into a glass 
I see a fool; 

But I see a wise man 
‘When I look pee 8 “ie 





-a little better than that. 


Neighbors and Neighborli- 
ness : 


E YEN in cities it is possible to be 
neighborly but, like many other 
lovely things, this. quality finds its 
fairest flowering in the country. . It 
counts for so much there, and .oppor- 
tunities to practice it are endless. 


How to Treat Newcomers. 


If you had to move away from the 
neighborhood you love and live in, 
what would be your’ first thought 
about the place to which you were 
going?’ Probably you'd wonder, first 
of all, what kind of neighbors you 
would find there. Will they welcome 
you, or, leave you to eat out your 
heart in loneliness? Will they come 
to see you and tell you helpful things 
about your new surroundings, or will 
they leave you to find things out for 
yourself, often through avoidable mis- 
takes? Will they care if you are well, 
or ill, or homesick? 

There’s nothing like putting your- 
self in the other person’s place for 
finding out how you can help them. 
After imagining yourself torn up by 
the roots, striving desperately to 
settle into a strange home, you won’t 
have to ask anyone “What can I do 
to make it pleasant for my new 
neighbors?” You'll know what you'd 
like done for you in a similar -case. 


The Wise Newcomer. 

And if you are indeed a newcomer, 
it’s worth remembering that there are 
two sides to this neighbor business. 
Why expect people who don’t know 
you, to come to meet you more than 
half way?- You must do as much, or 
After all, 
they make more difference to you 
than you possibly can to them, for 
a while at least. You are absolutely 
dependent on their good will for your 
social welfare. They have already 
made the necessary connections and 
were getting on very well without 
you. 

When one hears it said of the latest 
arrivals that “They seem to fit in so 
naturally,” or that they “Promise to 
be a real addition,” it is an indication 
that they have done well their part. 
They must have shown both interest - 
and appreciation. They’ve been 
pleased by any attention and ready 
to enter into neighborhood activities. 

This dispositi to become a part 
of the community, to help in its up- 
building and to take a pride in its 
accomplishments, is one of the most 
winning traits the stranger can show. 


Daily Neighborhood Life. 

But life is not made up of new ar- 
rivals. There’s a sort of exhilarating 
freshness in opening untried ~ rela- 
tions. Taking the trouble to make 
acquaintance is like climbing an un- 
familiar hill. We are spurreu on by 
the uncertainty, the hope of what 
may lie ahead. Perhaps that summit 
gives a view into a strange and beau--- 
tiful land. 

Well, after we’ye climbed all our 
neighborhood hills, we’re apt to find 
that the views are all pretty much 
alike. Nothing very startling, much 
what we see from our own windows. 
It tends to monotony. 

But that’s no reason to turn aside. 
The surroundings may not be-Ssplen- 
did, but if you look closely and clear- 
ly, you’ll find much simple, homely 
beauty. See what. you can do to im- 
prove the outlook. Plant a few. flow- 
ers in your own dooryard and drop 
some seeds of kindliness over your 
neighbor’s fence. 

Take a Wider View. 

There’s nothing truer than this— 
the better neighbor you are, the bet- 
ter your neighborhood will be. Where 
you see a private improvement desir- 
able, set the good example that will 
arouse interest and emulation. Where 


Home Department 


things” of more general value are 
needed, seek the aid of forward-look- 
ing persons and, with their help, work 
up active interest in worth-while lo- 
cal questions; .good ‘schools, vital 
churches, roads passable in all 
weather, circulating libraries, the 
many things that lend charm and 
comfort and uplift to life. By no 
means neglect community and church 
entertainments. Those who have 
played happily together will work to- 
gether cheerfully. 

A generation ago, when a club was 
mentioned, everyone thought of a 

meeting place for men: Today, women 
have a large share in club life, and 
whereas the term “club-man” con- 
notes a somewhat worldly, conven- 
tional . type, the later appellation 
“club-woman” carries a finer sugges- 
tion. It calls up the image of one 
capable and alert, interested in public 
or community affairs, anxious to do 
her share, willing and able to help 
things along 

Women need take no particular 
personal pride in this improvement 
in the meaning of club-woman over 
club-man. Rather it is due to the 
woman’s club being a later develop- 
ment and in accord with the spirit 
of the times. Matiy men’s clubs are 
fully as earnest and altruistic as the 
best clubs of the women. 

Every neighborhood, however small, 
should have a club or some kind of 
organization for the promoticn of 
community spirit. Call it Community 
League, Sons and Daughters of 
Brownsville, or what you will. It 
should be a source of individual 
pleasure to the members, a promoter 
of progress, a power for making the 
entire social life more cheerful, more 
wholesome, more democratic, more 
enlightened. 


Stay Where You Are. 


It’s far more satisfactory in the 
end to grow into a place, to become 
an integral part of it making the best 
of all opportunities you have, rather 
than to keep seeking after impossible 
perfection elsewhere. After all, if 
you found perfection, it would leave 
you no room to exercise your influ- 
ence for good, and so your chance of 
personal growth would be lost. 

The most hilarious and _ utterly 
pointless game of my childhood, was 
“How Do You Like Your Neighbor- 
hood?” This question, enild asked 
one of a circle of geated children, re- 
ceived the invariable reply, “Not at 
all!” Then came “What will you 
have?” and the joyously shouted an- 
swer “A general move!” Whereupon 
every child rushed for some other 
seat, knocked over a few chairs and 
smaller children, and landed breath- 
less and triumphant but, if one might 
judge from the next unvarying demand 
for “a general move,” not one whit 
better off than before. 

Remember the story of the little 
woman who “lived in a house by the 
side of the road,” and who always en- 
tered igto kindly chat with those who 
passed her door trekking to the 
settlement beyond. To such as spoke 
sadly of the dear neighbors they had 
left,-she gave encouragement, “Ah! 
don’t grieve. You'll find just the 
same kind where you are going.” 
And to those who said spitefully, 
“We're thankful to be rid of the mean 
people we've left behind,” she spoke 
much the same words, “You'll find 
just the same kind where you are 


going. 
Counting the Cost: 

“Anything worth having seems to 
cost trouble.”. The speaker being 
very young, voiced this sentiment for 
the first time. To him it came as a 
new thought. He was but the latest 
of the many millions who, sooner or 
later, arrive at this sound conclusion. 

The wise have always accepted this 
inevitable condition of life and taken 
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Security 


Sure Protection to Life, 
Home and Property 
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Wood Veneer Protectors 
By H. A. Knevels 
How best to protect young fruit 
trees from damage by rabbits and 
field mice is a subject of great inter 
est to many planters at this time of 
the year. We are going to tell the 
story of how protection has been given 
to. an orchard of 4,200 young apple 
trees on Ben Lomond Farm in -north- 
ern Virginia, without the loss of a 
single tree in three years from this 
cause, and at an expense of about. a 
cent a tree per year: besides the.work 
entailed. 

We have used wood veneer protec- 
tors. which come in‘a 10 by 18-inch 
size, packed flat with 100 in a pack- 
age. Four years ago we bought 4,200 
and we have just- finished putting 
them. on for the fourth time this fall. 
We ordered in a thousand new ones 
late this summer but only needed to 
use less than 200 of the new order, 
which cost now at the rate of $4. - per 
hundred. 

These wood ‘protectors need. to be 
thoroughly soaked before using, so 
they can be bent a:ound the trees 


without breaking.’ For this we use an. 


old wash boiler in which a package 
of 100-fits very nicely. Be sure to 
separate the protectors after they are 
in the water as they are apt to stick 
together and prevent the water from 


getting in between. They should soak _ 


for an hour or two. While one pack- 
age is being put on another is soaking. 
‘These protectors have to be wired on. 
Use number 18 or 20 annealed wire 
and cut in about 12-inch lengths, 100 
to the package. This. wire comes in 
12-pound bales and is now quoted in a 





This prevents the wire from slipping 
down and o 

Our method of procedure is as fol- 
lows: carry the bundle of wires in 
the left hand and the bundle of protec- 
tors-under the left arm, with the awl 
in the right hand. As we pass to the 
next tree the right hand pulis a. wire 
from the package in.the left. Drop on 
the left knee at the’ tree and-lay the 
wires, protectors. and awl on the 
ground. ‘Phe left, hand picks up one 
protector and the two hands bend: it 
around the tree, the left hand ‘holds ity} 
in place while the right hand puts the 
wire in position; pushing it under the 
forefinger of the left hand. It is then 
fastened ‘by a double twist*using both 
hands. One’ end of the wire should 
be left about two inches long. A hole 
is then punched in the edge of the 
protector with the awl and the wire is 
put through and clinched. In-this way 
a@ man can put on about 75 per hour 
after getting the knack of it. 

In taking these protectors off in the 
spring, which has to be done before 
the dormant spray is put on, they have 
to be nested in packages of ten or fif- 
teen so they can-be stored: without 
erushing.- This -is quite rapidly done 
as follows: use pincer-like cutters to 
cut the wires. As we pass to the next 
tree after removing a protector we 
take out the wire-and place. the pro- 
tector on the outside of the package. 
The number that can be nested in one 
package depends on ‘how dry they are 
and the condition of the protectors. 
Sometimes’ they wrinkle. and then 
fewer can be.put in one nest... These 
packages can be easily- carried vntil 
three nests are completed when they 
can be left in a. windrow to be gath- 
ered later with a wagon. or wheel- 
barrow..: 

Mice are not apt to gnaw. trees un- 
lesjthey nest around them.- We hoe 


within a circle of four-to. six. feet 


around our trees once a month during 


the summer. This cultivates to this}. 


extent, keeps away the mice and in- 
sures against fire if a sod mulch is 
used and grass “mowed and left on the 
ground. 





apeser’ 


I T IS the best paper on horticulture 
- .printed.—T.  L. Russell, 





CHATS WITH FRUIT. 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Storing Your Furs 


Ww'tH summer almost at hand, most 
of our readers will be storing 


their furs till the cool autumn days 


come. again. 

Are you sure that the moths won't’ 
get in. yours? Will it come out in 
just.as good condition as when you 
put it away? ‘Would you like a few 
suggestions on the care and storage 
of furs? I believe so. 

The first thing to do, before putting 
the furpiece away, is to give it a 
thorough cleaning. One method is to 


“lay it on a board and strike it with 


light switches to loosen and raise the 
dust. Then shake the fur. You may 
comb the nap with an ivory comb and 
brush it with a stiff brush, taking care 
to work with the nap. 

If it is very soiled, you may find it 
necessary to remove the lining and 
wash the pelt in gasoline, which cleans 


‘without fading and kills germs as well. 


Give. it two baths, soaking for 2-3 
hours in the first one, if possible. 
Then hang it in the shade to aerate— 
the gasoline smell will vanish in the 
air. 

Another cleaning method often used 
in homes equipped with a vacuum 
cleaner, is to pass the suction tube 
over the fur, to take up the dirt and 
loosen the nap. 

The next problem is the moths. 
White arsenic (a deadly poison which 
should be kept out of the way of chil- 
dren, etc.) is the best moth killer and 
preventative. Put it on the fur and 
then rub it down in, using the arsenic 
powder rather. generously. 

The fur may then be hung up in a 
bag and stored away. When you 
want to use it again be very careful to 
brush it well, and shake it thoroughly. 
before putting it on. 

If the fur is kept at home; the drouse- 
keeper should handle it often, and put 
it out on the line: in the breeze once & 
week. “The best plan, possibly, is to 
send it to a.cold storage plant for the 
summer, but this is not- always possi- 
ble, especially for the woman living in 
the country. 

Should you have a real cedar chest, 
you will find it a most satisfactory 
place in. which to keep your fur, 
preferably in the bag. Be sure that 
no moths are present in the fur. when 
it is stored, if you put it in the chest 
without arsenic. 

If the fur is to. be kept in-cold.- stor- 
age, the owner need not rub.in the 
arsenic, as- the storage man will take 
care of the moth problem. 

I have just one. more Suggestion, 
valuable to fur owners all the time— 
be sure and have your name in your 
fur. ‘Rip the lining and write the 
name.in ink directly onthe skin of the 
pelt, and the mark can never be re- 
moved. Then in case you Jose the 
piece, all you have to do is to remem- 
her the position of the mark, rip back 

e lining and identify your fur. 





Color Affects Disposition 


Dent paint your dining ‘room blue! 
© It has a depressing. exect and 
will take away your appetite. Even 
blue dishes have. a similar effect. Are: 
you lazy? Then keep out of green or 
yéllow colored rooms. They will make 
you lazier’than ever, For “pep”:look 
well to red- colors. ° 

’ These principles are now . being 
taught us by persons who have given 
years to the study of the effect of 
color on the personality and disposi- 


tion’ of: different individuals. 


. \Dark-Colors Lack Cheer. 
Tis: eaioe of sheteen. 
portant part in 


the wearer. Dark, dull sinice's ite’ im 
clined to make one feel less chéerfuh 
while bright colors. make one. feel gay, 
For persons who are fhelined tote 
despondent, a cheerful color which 
mildly stimulating will often impre 
their mental attitude. 

This does not mean that you 
immediately “paint your house red”’— 
you can bring color touches through 
pillows, drapes, pictures, etc, Fur 
thermore, your house dresses 


“everyday” clothes need not -be dulj® ; 


drab things. They can ve just as ser 
viceable and yet have a touch of color 
to keep you happy as you work. i 

Small children are. often. irritated) Be 


by the color of the clothes they wear,® 


This is especially noticeable, in chil 
dren who wear all-white clothes, 

one authority. Since a child’s eyes® 
are very sensitive, anything whic 
causes the’ reflection of the, sun ¢ 
the white of his dress causes a g 

in his eyes and makes him nervow 
A tint of color that would tend ¢ 
reduce the gloss and glare is. strong! 
recommended for children’s clothing, 


Red is Stimulating. if 

Red is a physical color, vitalizingg?” 
and stimulating. It is helpful in 
of nervous collapse or low vitality, 
such as chronic mental despondency, 
but is very injurious and disturb 
to high-strung or nervous persons. 

Blue is cooling and restful. It # 
supposed to arouse the intelleet, 
Feverish and nervous persons should 
be put in blue-tinted rooms. Gra 
and greens are usually cooling, sooth 
ing and restful in their effect. 

Yellow is a fine color for 4 
rooms because of its cheerful effect) 
upon .the mind, being most like th 
sun. Different values of yellow : i 
its .near-relative. orange, used if 
smaller amounts. for the more it 


. tense colors will be found most use 


in decorating the home.and in plan 
ning costumes. 

Ordinarily the colors that are im 
clined to. be stimulating—those that 


are restful and cheerful—are muc b! cee 


preferable. for _the normal _ person) 
Dull colors make one inclined toward 
somberness and dignity, while bright 
colors give one the feeling of gayet 
and happiness. 





The Bathtub on the Fz 


VERY farm home needs a’ regt 

bath tub: It need not be: an ¢ 
pensive white porcelain’ one with | 
half-dozen equally expensive 
handsome. fixtures. A tin one, en 
eled white will do the work just 


“well-and-can be afforded in the mol 


modest home, It may even be a pe 
table one, where a bathroom is la¢ 


‘ing, but it’s a real bath tub just the 


same. 
The day of the family roun4-robit 
in Mother’s washtult -on Saturda 
night is passed. Just try getting? 
real bath tub and see what & differen 
it. will make in your iamily! -Sé 
John and Billy will lose their fear 
the water in short order and becom@ 


-Fegular water-babies.. - 


In many. cases they'll. want to bath 
more than once a week, and Motheh 
you just encourage them to do 
d, warm clothes, plenty 9 
pscod and. frequent baths. are 
paths to. strong, healthy. sanghood | 
womanhood. 
Peas baths have many uses bes 
the time-honored: one of be 
dirt.” A warm bath is restful -2 
nerve “sedative,” while a cold 


‘Wrane just -the ars reaction 
= nerve 
ne 


stimulation, 
will re the ne tempera e 
e body when ' 





rs ate’ 
te! 


,. ee “4 y 


“wh 
; 


» just t 


und-ro ! 


Saturd 
getting 
lift are 


90 


Pe au uact 


by means of the gag es 
it you can afford a lovely bathroom 
ae tub, have one. Thats 
; better:- But if you aren't so 
unate financially have an inexpen- 
*one—even “if you have. to 
: water on the kitchen stove an 
i the tub that way. 
’g make it unanimous and ae 
a real bath tub in every fruit grower’ 





| “Sinks and Tables Right 


Height 
HE height of a woman’s kitchen 
sink and work tables are impor- 
ant factors in her well-being and 


well-doing. She can’t work as long 


as efficiently and feel well and 


trong with her sink and table so low 


t she has to bend over her work, 


or so high that she has to “reach up.” 


AS a general rule 32 to 36 inches 
pm the floor is the height for work 
tables, and the bottom of the sink 
ould ordinarily be 30 to 31 inches 


ti om the floor, the home economics 
ok itchen of the U. 8. Department of 


culture suggests, 
However, each woman ought to find 
for herself the height of the table 
tt which she can work most easily, 
d see that her tables are adjusted 
scordingly. Legs which are too long 


fan be cut off, and those too-short can 


p “cig by putting blocks under 


Cherry 


Cherries, one of the early fresh 


~ Household Hints _ = 


To Keep Egg Yolks. — 


da, ; 

milk, or olive ofl. Whites of eggs can 
be more easily. beaten if a pinch of 
salt is added._ : 

Mayonnaise Hint. 

There is little danger of mayon- 
_maise curdling if the salt, pper, 
“mustard and lemon juice or vinegar 
are added to the beaten egg yolks be- 
fore the oil is mixed in. 


Way to Keep Dust Down. 

Wet newspapers torn up and. scat- 
tered over a carpet or a bare floor 
will aid in keeping down dust while 
sweeping. Damp sawdust will. serve 
the’ same purpose on the bare floor. 


Removing Bed Clothes. 

In removing bedclothes from. a bed, 
each cover should be removed sepa- 
rately. This does away with lost mo- 
tion in making up the bed. 


FLY PAPER HOLDER 
A good fly paper holder can be 
made of cardboard. Cut a piece of 
heavy cardboard, or two or more thin 
sheets 8 by 14 inches. Place sheet of 
Tanglefoot on cardboard, fasten four 
corners with wire paper clips. A half 
inch elevation in center of sheet in- 
creases the catch of flies. Bend up a 
piece % by 6 inches in:eenter of card- 
board—lengthwise. This holder can 
be made in about two: minutes with- 

out costing a cent.—MRS, J. P. 


Recipes 


fruits, can be used in. many ways. 


"Nice ripe ones are delicious fresh. They are good either fresh or canned 


'in salads and fruit cocktails, Nothing will ever quite take,the place of 


entish cherry pie for the average American. Cherries are excellent in 
latine moulds; besides, they are attractive ——_ in the transparent 


pliy. 
Cherry Salad. 
Remove stones from white cherries 
d stuff with nuts. Place cherries 
a circle, pile chopped nuts in cen- 
and place dressing on top. 


Cherry Tapioca. 
% c, minute tapioca soaked in % © 
Put tapioca in bdéttom of buttered pan, 


hen a layer of cherries, a layer of tap- 
a layer of cherries and so on. Have 


D : nty of cherry juice. 


Cherry Pudding. 


"3. baking powder. 
'3 c. flour. . 


“e, milk. 
os hy melted_ butter. 


>’ Fruit. 
Steam in molds. This serves 10 people. 


Sauce For Cherry Pudding. 


arpinped cream 


of fruit and sugar. 
Maraschino Cherries. 


4 Pit the cherries and soak them in a 
rong salt. brine. two weeks; wash 


8 salt off the cherries. Then make.a- 
vinegar solution and soak the 
es in this, changing the may 
day for five days, or until 

bas: all been extracted. Then 

p a thick syrup, fill the jars with 

cherries; potr over them the ‘boil- 

She and add % cup Maraschino 

to a. wear aap Use fruit color- 
in gelatine ene 


pour Sha oan. 


“Pickled Cher#ies. >) ©. 
fe with stems ban eo 


Note; The syrup from sweet pickled 
cherries may be added to mince meat. 


Pistachio Cherries. 


Candy the cherries... Usually an 
imitation pistachio flavoring is used, 
which is made by mixing 2 oz, almond 
extract, 4 oz, vanilla and one drop 
oil of neroli. This flavor is added to 
the candied cherries in. the quantity 
desired. Bottle in a heavy syrup ‘and 
sterilize, 


Fruit Cake. 


1 lb. brown sugar. 
1 Ib. butter or % Ib. 
8 eggs. 

1 1b. flour: 
1 ¢c. molasses. 

2 t. cinnamon. 

1 t. cloves. 

tT t. allspice. 

It, nutmeg. 

1 Ib. raisins. 

1 Wb. currants. 

1 th... citron peel, 
1 ¢. nuts. 

: c. cherries. 

J 


t. s y wF , 
uice of oranges and. cherry juice: 
Cherry Preserves, 


44 | eee 
3 Ibs; suga 
1¢. cherry. ‘fuice, 


Make. a. syrup. of the sugar and. 


fruit juice, cool; add seeded cherries, 
and cool rapidly until fruit is clear 


and.syrup is. of the proper -consist-. 
ency. -If a thermometer is used, « 
finish cherry preserves at 106 to 108 


deg. C... or -223..t0 226 F.. Cool; pack 
into. jars, and moon as: for 
preserves. / Ro M) 


Apricot porns 
feces = Pimento Salad. 





pe Po ee he 
eed ee “an 


“Just before serving pour over the 


dressing. - z 
= Apeleot Sout if 
cup fruit ; rh 








The genuine Silvertown 
Cord—without a peer for 
comfort, appearance. and 
service —30 x 3% size at a 
ptice you used to be glad 
to pay for a fabric tire. 

Here’s the cord tirewith rugged 
utility equal to. its’ handsome 
finish Only the highest quality 
of materials and workmanship 
are put into a Silvertown. Its 
anti-skid tread and masteriy 
construction give long wear and 


‘long mileage. 


Ass 


Your dealer sells Silvertowns, 
Goodrich “55” Clincher Fab- 
rics, and Goodrich inner tubes. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 











Farquhar Hydraulic Cider pesatiie: 
are strongly built, have heavy. pres- 
ag and, get. the maximum ‘amount of 
cider, 


ae installed, occupy. little space 
rep ee ppssntod with average Door 
a 


power 

eB in sizes for best custom work; 

for: canning, preserving end ‘vinegar 
* factories, : ay 


F <Reauderte dividends. 
> Bulleti 


nm and rock.- bottons “J 
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Roofine Be ok 


7 We are the World’ 









Hatching 
hour in the 
Largest 


Three Million for 1923 
Tweive popular breeds of best thorobred 


ock obtainable, 
QUALITY chicks 


BABY 





; also 
from hea’ I 
cuccct andl additiancb con.” ayes 


Samun's standard 
Reg. U.S. Pat.0@. 


We deliver by parcel post east of the Rockies 
ste poamtade dog ap — ia 


Write nearest address. today, for catalog—F REE. 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 





OUR SPECIAL 
$2.25 value for $1.60 


Western Poultry Journal - lyr. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture - - 1 yr. 
American Fruit Grower Magazine - 2 yr. 
Think of it! All Three Magazines for $1.60 
Send your remittance to 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
KEEP WELL ‘t.o.Gem. how 


Keeps Away 
The mechnical Gushing out of the 





nasal pth) infection 
and a prolongs life as 
the nose is the most fatal portal 


of entry of infection into the body. 





SF teabiog sigcisteak. if parva 
iv ng ans, preven 
colds and clears the head and nose. 


— is a otetios of menthol, oil of eucalyptus 
a 


creosote iguid petrolatum. 
Special Offer For a +limited time on! 
will send a ONE DOLLAR bet- 
tle of PEMCO together with a famous oil ato- 
mizer valued at one dollar and a balf for the 
small sum of $2.00, Send your order - 
PROPHYLACTO MFG.CO., 612S CanalSt., Chicago 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
with a Granite Concrete 
Bird Bath and 
Park Bench 


Length, 54” Height, 17° 
$30.00. 
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LINE INCLUDES FLOWER 
ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE CO., AURORA, ILL. 





Rid Your Fruit of destructive pests 


illustrated book that tells all about it. 


Admiral Mfg. Co., 201 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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a Be oe PEACH Twig-Borer” is the 
*‘title of Bulletin No. 355, pub- 
lished by the University of California 
Experiment Station. This is a seri- 
>} ous insect on the Pacific Coast. The 
summary of this bulletin, which will 
be of interest to all western peach 
growers, is as follows: 
The peach twig-borer (Anarsia 
lineatella Zeller) is a serious pest in 
deciduous orchards of California. The 
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6 Bee development of the small elec- 
tric light and power plant: has 
made it possible for thousands of 
farm homes to be as well lighted as 
homes in the cities. One of the first 
demands for electricity on the farm 
was for lighting to make the farm 
home more attractive and to reduce 
the danger of weak eyes due to poor 
lighting. 
The Value of Electricity. 

Before electricity is adopted by a 
farmer, he should be sure that he will 
realize either a profit by its use, or 
improved living | conditions. The 
value of electricity in’ improving the 
home life cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. With the saving of 
labor by the use of small electric 
motors there is littie question but that 
the substitution of electric motor for 
hand methods results in profit to the 
farmer. 

The time required to churn, sepa- 
rate the cream, wash the clothes, do 
the ironing, pump the water, and 
clean the house is materially reduced 
where electricity is available. From 
three to four hours can be saved per 
week in washing alone. According to 
a report in the U. 8. pegs ry of 
Agriculture Year Book for 1919 there 
was an average saving of 20% hours 
per week for all uses of electricity on 
sixty-seven farms investigated. The 
value of the time saved will depend 
on the labor conditions on the indi- 
vidual farm. If someone is hired to 
do the various chores the time saved 
will represent a real money value. 
Too often little, or no money, value 
is put on the farm woman’s time and 
the result is, due considération is not 
given to the purchase of equipment 
that saves her time and energy. Elec; 
tric lights and small motors will.do 
much toward reducing the drudgery 
of the home, 

At the present time the question 
before many farmers is whether he 
should install a smaH electric plant 
or wait and connect to the high power 
line when it is built. There is little 
question but that the high power line 
will be a better source of power for 
many farmers, but for many others 
the small unit plant must be used. 
One will supplement the other. The 
company controlling the. ‘power line, 
the cost of getting the line built to 
the farm, the service “charge, the rate 
per unitof power, and the size of 
motors to be used are some of ‘the 
factors that would determine whether 
power should be bought from a power 
line or a small plant installed. In 
many communities there is little like- 
lihood of a power line being installed 
for many years to come. .- 

Type of Plant. 

The demand for electric lighting 
for automobiles played an important 
part in the rapid development of a 
type of plant suitable for the farmer. . 





The Farm Electric 


Power Plant 
by E. W. Lehmann 


| Gardner, Oregon, . - : 


into the buds, twigs and fruit of the 
almond, * apricot, .nectarine, peach, 
plum_and prune. The insect passes 
.the winter in the larval stage under- 
neath the bark in small burrows. con 
structed in the crotches of young 
branches. In early spring the larvae 
come out and begin feeding on the 
buds and shoots. When the insects 
engine that is now driving a line shaft re full grown they crawl down the 
for grinding, pumping, etc., can be branches to the trunk where they 
connected to the generator and will Pupate in the curls of the rough bark. 
provide power for lights at very little The adult moths emerge in early sum- 
additional expense. A Missouri farm- mer and begin egg laying on the 
er who has operated such a plant for twigs. About the first week in June 
more than ten years, recently stated 4 second generation of larvae begins 
that he always charged the batteries to attack the twigs and particularly 
when pumping or doing some other the fruit. Later in the summer a 
work with the engine-and, therefore, third generation emerges in some sec- 
felt that he was getting his power tions and causes serious injury to late 
for lights for practically nothing. Tipening varieties of the fruits at- 
Plants of this type will-continue to tacked. The fourth and last genera- 
be used to advantage on many farms. tion of larvae comes out late in Sep- 

A later development has been the tember and begins at once to con- 
type of plant where the generator and Struct chambers and go into hiberna- 
engine are built right together as one tion for the winter. These are also 
unit, with the switchboard mounted known as the first generation larvae 
on the frame of the machine. More Of the following year. 
plants of this type have been sold | A parasitic larva, Hyperteles livi- 
than other types. While the belt dus (Ashmead), has been found in cer- 
driven plant is usually started, tain districts. In some seasons it 
stopped, and adjusted by hand, the destroys as high as 95 per cent of the 
self-contained plant usually has some ibernating larvae. 
automatic features. There is at least Results of spraying experiments 
one plant on the market that is en- Show that this insect can be con- 
tirely automatic in its operation. The trolled by a number of materials and 
self-contained unit plant has some 4t different times. Nicotine sulphate 
desirable features not had by the @Md arsenate of lead have, in these 
other types of plants. The engine, ©xPeriments, proved to be slightly 
the motive power for the plant, is not better than lime-sulphur in controlling 
used for other purposes and there- this pest, but.in view of the fact that 
fore, should give better service for lime-sulphur is an all-round fungicide 
lights. — nor tac ~ is paris po ~ 

me-sulphur at the pink stage of the 
Selection of Plant Important. opening buds, with the addition of ar- 

An important point in the selection genate of lead in serious attacks. 
of a plant, in addition to getting one Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
for which repairs can be easily se- lead, applied at the pink stage, is con- 
cured, is to get one of sufficient ca- sidered best on apricots in the coastal 
pacity. There are some very small region because of the danger of lime- 
plants on the market that are built sulphur injury to the fruit. The lime- 
to compete with gas plants.. These syiphur substitutes controlled the 
plants are good only for lighting. A worms less - perfectly than the com- 
plant of 1,000 to 1,500 watts capacity mercial liquid lime-sulphur. The oil 
is usually sufficient for the average sprays and the dry dusts cannot be 
farm. considered satisfactory remedies for 

An important part of every small this insect. Arsenate of lead applied 
electric plant is the storage battery. as a summer spray has proved very 
Many of the earlier storage batteries efficacious on almonds, nectarines and 
in use were too small. Plants are peaches, Stress is placed upon spray- 
now being installed with larger bat- ing at the proper time and upon thor- 
teries, which improves the operation ough application. Spraying must be 
of the plant. The life of a storage supplemented by proper disposal of 
battery depends on how hard it is prunings and of cull fruits because 
meatiot va Signe as its rey so a larger they aid in carrying: over the insect 
one shou ve a much longer life. ; 

Due to the high depreciation of stor- ee ee, 
age batteries it represents one of the 
principal items of expense of the plant 
and therefore special attention 
should be given to its care. Every Q FRICHKL statistics of the olive 
manufacturer gives complete informa- crop of the Seville district will 
tion on this point, the important not be available pntil too late to be 
thing for the user to do is to follow useful, but unofficial estimates for- 
the instructions furnished with the warded to the Commerce Department 
plant. by Consul Wm. P. Burdbtt, indicate 

In selecting a plant be careful to that the crop will approximate 3,- 
secure one of sufficient capacity. 280,000 gallons (205,000 fanegas), con- 
Study your lighting and power needs sisting of 1,680,000 gallons of queens, 
so you will have a plant large enough and 1,600,000 gallons of -manzanillas 
to take care-of the largest load at any That part of the Seville olive crop 
time. It is a good idea to determine —ayailable for curing has turned out to 
if service can be secured through the be much smaller than was anticipated. 
local representative before deciding As compared with the 1921 crop of 
definitely on a particular make of 5,600,000 gallons, and the 1920 crop 
plant. A known reliable company of 9,600,000 gallons, the 1922 produc- 
back of the plant is always desirable, tion shows a decrease of 41 per cent 

from 1921 and of 66 pe from 
I ENCLOSE a check for $1.00, for -1920. The a pe land the ‘Seville 

which put me down for a-thtee crop of 1921 is approximately 375,- 
years’ subscription to the AMERICAN 000 gallons, mostly culls, seconds, and 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE. — 1 ‘other grades unfit for shipment. . It.is 
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Seville’s Olive Crop 








have received two sample copies, customary to assume that ; 
February and March. They are as full of the toe > oar sak a es rel E 
of meat as a hickory nut and very of. 8 not suitable » 4 
valuable to all orchardists—-T. J. and should, therefore, b F 
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««i-Eond injury is caused by the larvae boring. - 
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Cut in sizes 4, 6, § 
Size 8 requires. 14 yards 3 
material. 
No. 1728. A becomin, “style for the 
- woman who is a heavy 
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yards 36-inch mater al with 3% 
ds binding. - 
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No. 1682. The diagram will give an 
idea of how simple this slip-on 
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How to Kill Apple Aphids 


NTOMOLOGISTS at the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station assert that it is 
extremely difficult to control aphids 
on apple trees by spraying unless a 
systematic method 
spraying each tree. In experiments 
conducted in apple orchards in west- 
ern New York, it was found that when 
spraying was done from.the top of the 
spray. tank the results were quite un- 
certain, due to the fact that the in- 
sects congregated on the lower 
branches of the trees where the spray 
mixture failed to reach them. At the 
same time in orchards where the Sta- 
-tion spray system was followed, in 
which the spraying was done from the 
ground and under the trees, practical- 
ly complete control of the pests was 
accomplished. 


Station Spray System. 

In the Station method, the spray out- 
fit is equipped with a sufficient length 
of hose ‘to enable the nozzleman to 
work from the ground and under the 
tree. He then takes up certain desig- 
nated positions in spraying each tree 
which insure the spray mixture reach- 
ing the underside of every branch and 
twig. By moving from place to place 
and by maintaining a pressure of at 
least 200 pounds at the spray tank, it 
is claimed that each tree can be com- 
pletely covered in a relatively short 
time. The Station tests and spray 
system are fully’ described in Bulletin 
No. 487 which may be obtained from 


the Station free of charge.—N. Y. Agri. . 


Exp. Sta, 





| Rejuvenating a Pear 
Orchard 


F, BOBZIEN, of Burt; N. Y., had 

* very gratifying experiences last 
year in rejuvenating a pear orchard: 
His orchard contains 450 trees, 15 
years of age, the varieties being Bart- 
lett and Kieffer. They had-borne only 
one. crop since they were planted. 
The trees were in bad condition due 
to psylla and many of them looked to 
be in a dying condition. He figured, 
however, that it would pay to try and 
take care of these trees and see what 
they would do. He found that the 
addition of about two Ibs. of sulphate 
of ammonia to each tree gave remark- 
able results. The leaves became a 
dark, healthy green and lots of néw 
wood formed. A crop of 1,000 bbls. was 
produced, which sold for $3.10 a bbl. 


1s followed in - 


Co TN ape ee 


‘Trees respond to- fertilization, til: — 
age, pruning and spraying. There is 
many an orchard which the owner be-— 
lieves is unprofitable that could easily 
be made profitable by proper attention 
to cultural details. - 





Fruit Expositions 


No for'a great many years has 
there been such an interest shown 
in fruit expositions as this year. A\l- 
ready the dates are being fixed for 
next fali’s expositions. The big Hast- 
ern Apple Exposition will be held in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
the entire week of November 3rd to 
10th: At the same timé’as this exposi- 
tion is being held; in all probability a 
westerm boxed apple show will also 
be held+ Some $10,000 is being raised 
at the present. time to put on a show 
of western boxed apples at the same 
time of the Eastern Apple Expositipn. 
The Michigan Apple and Potato 
Show’ will be held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., November 19th to 24th. Possi- 
bly some of the fruit shown at Grand 
Rapids will afterwards be brought 
over to the big Live Stock and Crop 
Exposition to be held in Chicago. 





Walnuts in Bulgaria 


ALNUTS mean .a lot to a Bul- 

‘ garian ~ housewife. Instead of 
buying an occasional pound or two 
around Christmas time,-as seems tv 
be the. custom in this. country, the 
housewife in Bulgaria:makes constant 
use of them all the year aroynd. 
Aside from ordinary eating purposes, 
the principal use to which they are 
put is the extraction of walnut oil to 
be used for cooking. During the war, 
the use of walnut oil was greatly stim- 
ulated by lack of butter and lard, and 
nov there area dozen walnut oil fac- 
tories, says Consul Kemper, Sofia, in 
a report just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Besides that, oil 
is extracted in the home by the peas- 
ants, who salt the walnuts, fry them 
in a pan and press out the oil with a 
sort of rolling pin. Jam is made from 
green walnuts, and quantities of the 
ripe nuts are used in the manufacture 
of brandy. Both the leaves and butts 
of walnuts are used in certain me 
dicinal preparations. Bulgaria used 
to ship tons of walnuts. out of the 
country, but now the domestic de- 
mand is so great that practically the 
entire crop is marketed at home. 
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We have assembled in our Chicago 
radio set capable of receiving up to 1 
ing of radio or electricity, for a clear set of instructions for installation and 
operation accompany each instrument. 

Here is a perfect radio-receiving 


vacuum tube receiving set in a beautifilly finished cabinet for $99.15, 
shipped direct from our Chicago labora 


Write us for any “radio” information desired. ie 


The Air Is Full of Voices! 


Every day music, entertainments, speeches, market reports, news are 
broadcasted from more than 500 radio broadcasting stations. 


This Service Is FREE! 


String up a single wire from a convenient tree.or building to your home 
or office, attach to your radio set, enjoy the wonderful programs you are 


go Laboratory a complete and compact 


miles away. You need know noth- 
set, the very best ever offered at the 


tory. 
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117 South 14th st. 
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A Doliar Bill Will Do—We Take The Risk. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
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SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard Bred 
vigorous, heavy laying stock Postage paid. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Lowest prices. 


quality. Prompt deliveries. Send for our 
illustra’ Poultry 





recent tariff raise \ 
prices for a limited WH 
rae our No. 16-C 110, spe- 2 ~ 
parce OE Ae eee percico se -caltion, 20-chet cuter 
6 Mo, 120, speciai at 
FREE with each gun. Both sizes shoot all 
ON DELIVERY postage, ~ 
cremate i tet bobenee 
£0., Dept. 16-0 1265 Broedway,N.Y. 
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Send for This 
FREE BOOK 


Tells About 
Pruning and 
Pruning Saws 


Gives expert’s knowledge of advantages and 
methods of prunirg for best results. Shows 
complete line of the celebrated Atkins Prun- 
ing Saws. Edition limited—get YOUR copy 
today. Send your name and address to: 


puto 

















Plum Pollination” 


A SECOND report on plum pollina- 
tion has recently been issued by 
the University of California Experi- 
ment Station under the title, “Further 
Experiments in Plum Pollination,” by 
A. H. Hendrickson, Bulletin No, 352. 
Growers all over the United States 
have had much trouble in getting a 
good set of Japanese plums, and this 
bulletin tells why they have this trou- 
ble. The summary of this bulletin is 
very interesting and is as follows: . 

In addition to varieties previously 
reported, the following Japanese 
plums were found to be self-sterile: 
Apex, Duarte, El Dorado, Formosa, 
Gaviota, Prize and Upright. In 
three years’ experiments Formosa 
and Gaviota were shown to be in- 
ter-sterile. Beauty, Methley and 
Santa Rosa seemed to be self-fertile, 
at least to a limited degree. Apex, 
El Dorado, Formosa, Gaviota and Kel- 
sey were generally found to be scanty 
pollen producers and therefore .of 
questionable value as pollinators of 
other Japanese varieties. . Beauty, 
Burbank, Duarte, Santa Rosa, and 
Wickson seemed to be the most 
effective pollinators for the Japanese 
varieties. 

Among the European varieties, Im- 
perial and Tragedy were again shown 
to be self-sterile. Likewise President, 
Quackenboss, Standard and Washing- 
ton proved unable to set fruit with 
their own pollen. Diamond set well 
‘with its own pollen one year but 
failed to do so the other two. For 
‘practical purposes it must be con- 
sidered self-sterile. Pond (Hungar- 
ian or Gros_prune) when pollinated 
with its own pollen did not set any 
fruit in 1920, but set a light crop in 
1922. It ig probably partially self- 
fertile. California Blue, Giant and 
Yellow Egg were shown to be self- 
fertile. Grand Duke, contrary to re- 
sults obtained at Davis, where it was 
found to be self-sterile under certain 
conditions, was shown to be able to 
set-a small percentage of fruit with 
its own pollen. All European plums 
blossoming in mid-season or later ap- 
peared to be‘able to cross-pollinate 
effectively.. Tragedy was able to pol- 
linate the Japanese varieties, but was 
not pollinated by them. 

The presence of honey bees ma- 
terially aided in setting heavy crops 
on the following combinations of 
varieties:. Formosa and Wickson; 
Beauty and Santa Rosa; Diamond 
and Grand Duke. Observations, 
furthermore, showed that many other 
combinations were also benefited by 
these insects. Inter-pollination of 
Formosa and Gaviota, by means of 
bees proved unsuccessful. The inter- 
planting of these two varieties for 
cross-pollination purposes cannot be 
recommended, Z 

The results showed that whenever 
a particular cross had been made for 
two or three successive years the 
percentage of set was usually lowest 
in 1922, a fact probably due to the 
prolonged period of cold, rainy 
weather during the blossoming season 
of that year. 


Preparing for the Apple 


Exposition 

Fruit growers of the East inter- 

ested in the Hasterf® Apple Exposi- 
tion and Fruit Show, to be held No- 
vember $8 to 10, 1923, at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, held a meet- 
ing April 10 at the Commodore Hotel 
to discuss and perfect plans. Repre- 
sentatives were there from eight 
Eastern apple growing states. Every- 
one present was enthusiastic and 
thought that this might easily prove 
to be one of the most profitable edu- 
cational and advertising expositions 
relative to the Eastern fruit growing 
industry that has ever been arranged. 
It was also believed that its influence 





upon the packing, sale and use of~ 


Eastern apples might mark the begin- 


American Fru 


resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“There never having been any 
authorized statement issued by the 
Eastern. Apple Exposition and Fruit 
Show derogatory to any other sections 
of the United States, published ar- 
ticles to the contrary: 

“Resolved, that the purpose of the 
Eastern Apple Exposition and Fruit 
Show is to advertise Eastern-grown 
fruit and fruit products; to increase 
the consumption of Eastern-grown ap- 
ples and improve the quality of the 
pack; to educate the consuming public 
to use more fruit and fruit products; 
to encourage a greater effort upon the 
part of the fruit growers in advertis- 
ing their own products, and to stimu- 
late interest in every way in the fruit 
industry in the Eastern states. 

The Eastern states, however, do in- 
tend to present for public exhibition 
and test apples grown in the Hast that 
cannot be excelled for flavor and qual- 
ity, also apples of an appearance that 
will please the eye as well as the 
palate, and they intend also to empha- 
size the fact that these Eastern apples 
can be grown close to the Eastern 
city consumer, and are his most eco- 
nomical: source of supply. They also 
expect to instruct the consumer as to 
what varieties to purchase for cook- 
ing, baking and dessert, and that the 
best of these are grown in the Eastern 
states. 

Fruit cooking demonstrations will 
be held throughout the - Exposition, 
apple and other Eastern fruit prod- 
ucts of all kinds will be shown. 
Everyone attending will have the op- 
portunity of personally testing East- 
ern apples. This project is certainly 
one that Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, every New England state 
and New York can all co-operate in, 
and not a single one of the thirteen 
can afford to keep out: 

Everyone left the meeting with 
the avowed purpose of going back 
home and arousing more _ interest. 
We must show our possibilities and 
also exhibit fruit’ in commercial 
packages that can be supplied to the 
consumer and trade in commercial 
quantities. .We have got to use great, 
er care in growing and packing, and 
this will surely pay. : 


The Pear Slug 


HE foliage of the pear and cherry, 

and at times’ the foliage of the 
plum, will turn brown in mid-summer. 
A close examination will show that 
there is present a small, slimy worm, 
which has eaten off the surface of the 
leaves, leaving nothing but a skeleton 
behind. Orchards in the distance 
often look as though fire had run over 
them. The attack of this insect is 
very weakening to the trees as it de- 
stroys the foliage, prevents the trees 
from hardening up properly and inter- 
feres with good strong bud develop- 
ment. This insect can be controlled 
by dusting the bodies with any dry 
dust or by spraying with any of the 
arsenicals. In some sections of the 
country, there are two broods. Where 
prompt treatment is given, this insect 
can generally be very easily con- 
trolled. 








Family Canning 
(Continued from page 22.) 


spection at the time the can is opened 
and discard any material having an 
unusual appearance or odor, without 
tasting it. Mushy, softened foods or 
gas bubbles are an indication usually 
of.spoilage. Boil the food as it comes 
from the can for a few minutes and the 
poison from the bacteria botulinus 
will be destroyed, as will many other 
bacteria. Do not use spoiled food, 
even if it has been boiled. Be care- 
ful what you do with spoiled products, 
especially vegetables and meats, Do 
not feed them to chickens or stock, 
as they might be poisoned. If there 
is a suspicion that it might be botul- 
ism, boil the food for one hour and 


then bury deep in the soil, to prevent. 
_the spread of the bacteria. — c 
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advertisements cnr ak: 


ADVERTISING RATES E 
FIFTEEN CENTS a word for each insertio: 
COUNT each initial, abbreviation, number or srouh 
of numbers as one word. All advertisements | 
classified at option oe pentiaber. No display type © 
or illustrations permissible. a 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, ‘ 
8 NOTICE—All advertising copy, discon. ~ 
tinuance orders or change of copy intended for the” 
Classified Department must reach this office by the 
15th of the month preceding date of issue. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA — THE ONLY WORTH-WHI 
wealth is the independence of owning your o 
home, California has more independent men and 
women than any other state. Investigate at first 
hand; ga now, Very attractive round tri 
m fares on ‘the Santa Fe da y 

until Sept. 30th, limited. to Oct. 3ist, with liberal 
stopovers, Opportunities in California for the man ~ 
of moderate means, who desires to establish ¢~ 
home in a delightful country, are better now than © 
ever. Lands are reasonable in price; long time ~ 
ayments granted. For example, the State Land 
aa te - tre is Fie choice a a 

co, Merced County, on unusual terms, ~ 
pens 10 nie jo ga High! 
erent localities are well proven. ighly efficient ~ 
marketing organizations. California has a climate 
you will like—an enjoyable twelve-months’ open ~ 
season, Iso it has thousands of miles of paved — 
roads. Seaside and mountain resorts offer recrea- ~ 
tion for everybody. We have a fund of helpful” 
informa t your service. On request will 
mhil you our illustrated folder on California lands; ” 
the information it contains is dependable. Lee 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fo © 
Ry., 911 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. “a 


FOR SALE—30-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD BEAR. 
ing big crop this year. Best commercial varie” 
ties. Write J. F. Littell, Grottoes, Va. F 


ORCHARD HOMES ON THE GULF. ORANG : 
. era » pecans, etc. ls t. % 
Subarban Aetie Go. Biesl, Mie 
PECAN-ORANGBE GROVES, ON THE GULF, EASY ~ 

terms, Dept. F. Suburban Orchards Co., Ocean” 
Springs, Miss. a 


POULTRY AND CHICKS 


OHICKS, 8 UP, C. 0. D. ROCKS, REDS, LEG 
asth"seaton ‘Pus Box se", Mf Eaaian 

a ‘am et, le 6 . be 
McAlisterville, Pa, if wa 


























Crops best suited for dif. -@ — 





DAY OLD CHICKS FOR. SALE — STRONG 

hatched, healthy chicks. Thousands per week ~ 
at low prices. ~Circular free. Old Honesty 
Hatchery, Dept. G., New Washington, 0, be 


——oooe 
POSITIONS—HELP AND AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN, $240 A MONTH, — 
Steady employment. Take ers for Jenni 

New Guaranteed Hosiery for men, women, chil- 

dren, Written guarantee with eacli pair to wear 





Finest silk hose, low priced. Write for complete — 
line of samples, Big money for spare time. Jen- * 
nings Mfg, Co., Dept. 304, Dayton, Ohio. 4 
EARN UP TO $400 MONTHLY, LIVING BX 7 
penses paid in, hotel work. Splendid opportuntl-— 
ties for trained men and women—many openings, ~ 
We have more than we can fill, 80,000 hotel posi- ~ 
tions tu be filled the coming year. We train y 
at home. Send for free klet 256, Standa 
pees Training Inst., Carlton Court, Buffa 


AGENTS “MAKE. IMMENSE PROFITS AND 
build big permanent business. selling our 
tensive line men’s and women’s wearables, nov 
ties and specialties in your territory. Write quick 
for big free catalog and full particulars. Economy | 
+ Company, Manufacturers, Dept. 156, Boston, | 
ass. oS 


AGENTS—$5 TO $12 A DAY. SELL INTERLOOK 
' guaranteed hosiery for men, women, children, 
Full line, all' styles, colors. No experience needed, 
ee “i Ph. sed ome. meoen* orders gate 
rompt . veries, Samples start you, ark 
Mtg. Co., Sample 405, Dayton, Ohio, . 


AGENTS WANTED—‘$10 A DAY OR MORE, 
our new book, shows clearly how you may 
sure success and large profits selling Guaran 
is Wree Write tomay, OC & D’ Compaar 20% 
8 A e lay. mpany, 
Grand <Rapids, Mich. asi 
WE PAY $8 A DAY TAKING ORDERS FOR 
Iperde Syres. Guaranteed to prevent punctu 
and blowouts. Double tire mileage. Any tire. Tre- 
mendous demand, Low priced. Write quick for 
= rey American Accessories Co., B-208, Cincia# 
nati, 0, Be 


LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER WANTS” 
agents to sell complete line of shirts direct t 
wearer. Exclusive tterns. Big values. Free 
samples. Madison Milis, 503 Broadway, New York,” 


AGENTS—00C AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE AND 
. on go m2 P raeggiage y= ge | an 

'y particulars. American ucts” 
Co,, 8022 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, = 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWN- 

er buys gold initials for his auto. ge. 
$1.50, ae $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write” 
for pa lars and free samples. American Mono 
gram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. : 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 
lling Government. Positions 





























a 4 
190, tuveliag or stats ite M Sencatl 

5 e! or stationary, write Mr. ot,” 
pr St. Louis, Mo., immediately. og “a 


pe Se Ee 
- ‘an a me~ 
diately for. list. Franklin’ In itut a 108, 





Institute, t. T-106, 
Rochester, N. Y¥ es ¢ 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS AS OUR SOLD 
ce spare time’ Dr. Biais Laboratsche Dest, Soa 
Lynchburg, Va. we 
re] -NEW DISCOVERY MAKBHS ALL JEL- 
ly ‘*jell.’’ profits, constant ter. Sample 
free. Terie Chbeer 812 Grand, St. Joseph, Mo. 
RAILWAY MATL CLERKS—START $133 MONTH 
xpenses ; waned 
free. Columbus Institute 8-6, Columbus, Ohio. 




















and give satisfaction or new hose free. All styles, —& 


ified Advertising 


WANTED—WILL BUY IMMEDIATELY. 
pen Mr. Adams, 1931 Forest, St. 














sa ra TOBACCO 
ir TOBACCO—3 YEARS OLD 
wuality. None better. 
eS In 00; “smoking 
is > SmOKIng. 
». ”'parmers’ Union, a, Ky. 
JOKY NATURAL LEAF FOR A000 CREW: 


; . $7.25; ‘ponnds, $2.00." “no money. 
pends 1.28; 10 Farmers Co-operative Tobacco 
Paducah, A 


SGaPUN TOBACCOLSAMPLE OF BIX DIF- 
nt grades, 25c, Jim Foy, Dukedom, Tenn. 


PXTRA FINE 
splay type ‘ end 


ER, 


y, discon. 

















a AUTOMOTIVE” 
: FOMOBILE pdb aleae oe * GARAGEMEN, 
ehanics, send weg Mato on eer: Rin A M 
icles on “overhauling, 
retors. fgg 7 Ba benf 


ai 


helpful 
repai iring. 5, ienition S; 





“i> want Dd 4 J 
D—WOMEN, GIRLS. LEARN —, 








r . $85 week. Sew experience un 

ir) ao ple lessons eens M1 Write bameodiatery, 
nd open. suklin Institute, Dept. T-550, Rochester, N. Y. 
i of paved a 
fer recrea- = 





MISCELLANEOUS 


s dogs PAY YOU TO WRITE FOR OUR 
sand free sixty-eight page "catalog. All 
“fruit trees, Peete, vines, shrubs. Fine 

ge supply peaches and one year apple trees in 
si or large lots by- parcel post, express frei 
arload lots, Tennessee Nursery ., Box 101, 


vies vate gveland, Tenn. RRS tec 
8 CASE SIX 























en ANE SYRUP, No. 
yRANG ; a — + Soa forty cents gallon. Ralph 
Dept. in, Dov a. 
E NETIC SOLE HELP ALL TROUBLES IN 
= and limbs. Cost $1.. Chas. Bidwell, 626 
co zane ale Ave., Chicago. 
FREE 
E fr peomcceamri Sie 
’ rod sh Sot 
f Aegon ie ei not, send eet back. 
Wate today. SEND woos araphic Arte Bide, W.V. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
D, Honesty 
‘ t t ofthe Ownership, Manage- 
[ANTED ment, Circulation, Etc., Requi ired by 
MONTH, © the Act of Congress of August 
+ Jenni 24, 1912, 
men, c 
ir t . rican Fruit Grower pained. 
sae ied “tapathly. at Chicago, » for pr 
r comp! 4, 1923. 
vane Jen- state of ‘Illinois, County of Cook, ss.— 
“Before me, a notary public in and for the 
nf e rg! FR aor aforesaid, personally 


ANG EX: 


ippe Walker, who, having 
bee di: law, 


» statement of the ownership on Hag 
ment. (and if a daily paper. The cir- 
lation), ete., of the af foresaid publica- 
fon for the date — in the above 
ption, required ey he Act of August 
1912, : embodied n section 443, Postal 
d ‘ ee tnns, paapet on the 

feverse of ‘this form, to-wit 
“4. That the names and addresses of the 
isher, editor, managing editor and 

ess managers ar 
ablisher, Masantrios, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
I 


itor, Samuel Adams. 
] zing Editor, C. L Lewis. 
Bu sinces Manager, Harry W. Walker. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names 


. Beonomy: 
6, Boston,” 


ay. 208, 
FOR 


cRS 
Punctui 
tire. = 
a f 
’ 
WANTS” 
direct 
es. 
jew Yo 
ISE AND 
ite quick 
ucts 
hio. - 
RY OWN-. 
pu charge” 
y. Wri 
‘an Mor 


us bite 
ns “ 
Ozme : 


YT JOB 
te im 
t. 7-108, 


JR SOLE 
cts. it 


nal > and. addresses of. stoc 


; olders and security holders, 


addresses of individual owners, or, 
a corporation, give its name and me 
ing. or holding 1 oy eae 8 or ore of 
ye amount of stock.)—C. rk 
A. Sisley, Harry W. Waiker, J 
ioaigomery, imuel Adams en 2 
Teister, 501 Phe a chicago); e.g. 0,5 
er, e r 
Ww. Price, 15 Park Row, Suite 1736, 
y York g 
That the known bondholders, mort- 
es and pot security holders ownin: 
holdin per cent or more of tota 


mount o' tone, mortgages, or other se- 


— are: (If there are none, so state.) 


sg Phat: the two pa next above, 
ng the names of the owners, stock- 
if any, con- 
ain not only the list of stockholders and 
rity holders as shee: appear ypon the 

s of the company bu 


re the ee to or security holder 
e books of t 


ears upon t 


company 
“trust tee or in an other ‘hgneteny rela- 


ion, the name of the person or corpora- 


for whom such trustee is acting, is 
also that the said two paragrap 
ain _statements embracing affiant’s 
Il knowledge and belief as*to the cir- 
pstances and conditions under which 
eeebean ante th > books of th come 
pepocs: upon the e - 
wréutaas: d stock and sec 
fy a bab Meter than that t of @ 
fide owner; and this affiant has no 
on Peto that any other person, 
ntion or corpora has any inter- 
Pdirect or indirect in the sa 
is, «or. er ‘securities than as 80 


The Lewis Hardy Black 
Walnut 
by H. R. Mosnat 


[% THE Lewis black walnut-—named 

for Prof. C. I. Lewis, editor of the 
American Fruit’ Grower Magazine— 
we have the first of an entirely new 


-|race of hardy black walnuts, which 


~will no doubt in time become perhaps 
more important to the Hast and Cen- 
tral West—including the Corn Belt of 
the United States—than the English 
walnut industry now is in the Pacific 
Slope or the pecan business in the 
South on account of the much larger 
territory in which it will grow suc- 
cessfully. 

The hardy black walnut is the third 
side to the triangle of the three most 
important nut trees in the United 
States. Up to this time the great. ob- 
$15 | jection to the black walnut has: been 
that the nuts are hard to cfack and 
still harder to get out the meats. With 
the Lewis hardy black walnut this is 
all changed. The shells of the Lewis 
are of a glassy nature and crack with 
ease, Complete halves can be ex- 
tracted readily. A: power machine has 
been invented which cracks several 
hundred pounds of ordinary black wal- 
nuts a day. In such a machine an 
easy cracking nut such as the Lewis 
will of course crack very satisfactorily 


GAL- | and rapidly. 


The outside shell of the Lewis is 
smoother than other black walnuts. 
The parent tree is from a nut in a 
row of trees planted about 70 or 75 
years ago. It-is about 90 feet tall 
and as much in spread and the trunk 
is about 314 feet in diameter. It is 
growing on the poorest kind of poor 
soil and has no air drainage. The 
land is usually flooded in Winter and 
burns hard as a rock in Summer. A 
few years ago this tree stood an early 
cold spell of 20 below zero for two 
weeks. If ever a walnut tree. grew 
under adverse conditions the parent 
Lewis tree is it. 

The parent tree produces nuts of 
good size, larger than the Thomas, but 


favorable conditions, the nuts should 
be considerably larger. 

The flavor of the Lewis black wal- 
nut is milder than other black wal- 


nuts, being more like the quality of 


the English walnut, but with a distinct 
and pleasant black walnut taste. 
Black walnut growing has always 
needed the impetus of a better variety 
than any so far known, and in the 
Lewis black walnut -we seem to have 
this long desired better black walnut. 
The Lewis is being tested in Canada, 
New England and southern Alabama 
to learn its adaptability to widely sep- 
arated sections. There is nc doubt 
as to it being very much at home all 
over the Corn Belt and anywhere else 
that the ordinary black walnut grows. 
It is hard to estimate the ultimate 
value of such an improved black wal- 
nut as this. It will do well over such 
a large territory and on land of little 
value for any other crop—literally mil- 
lions of acres—and the crop of black 
walnut meats will be consu-ned 
rapidly as soon as there is a supply 
to be had. For instance, Thomas 
meats sold this season for $1.35 a 
pound, while wild nuts in the shell 
sold for only seven cents a pound to 
the grower. Candy manufacturers will 
be glad to use black walnut meats by 
the carload—but cannot get them. 
One bushel of nuts in the shell will 
crack out about eight pounds of meats. 
The Lewis black walnut cracks so 
easily that it avoids the difficulty of 
small bits of shell with the meats— 
a serious trouble with other black 
walnuts. Also, the candy makers and 
bakers prefer half meats instead of 
smaller pieces, and this condition is 
easily met by the Lewis black walnut. 
The. right way to market nuts, espe 
cially black walnuts, is to sell the 
meats. The shells are good for fuel 
and also make the:.best charcoal for 
gas masks. The husk makes a won- 


‘derful dye, used for hair dye, khaki 


| ave, ete,—so there are interesting by- 
In- the South pecan meats 





grown on fertile soil and under more |, 
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t the combined ad- 
Risek of quality, service 
and economy. ~~ ~ ~ + 
Under severest conditions 
they afford exceptional 
non-skid security ~~ « 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, gobi 
New York City 





A Better Pouine 


Pea eae For Less Money. 





You Need This Book 


detailed study of spraying and dust- 


We wish that it might be possible 


to persuade every reader of the 
AMERICAN . FRUIT . GROWER 
MAGAZINE to secure, and study 
carefully, a copy of Insecticides, 
Fungicides and Applications by Pro- 
fessors O. G. Anderson and F. C, 
Roth of Purdue University—an at- 


tractive authoritative manual of 337 - 


pages, 70 figures and containing a 
wealth of material which every 
orchardist ought to have. 

It offers instructions in preparing 
insecticides and fungicides as applied 


ing equipment. 
The relation and value of spray- 
ing, as compared with other control’ 


measures, is clearly shown, Many 
effective methods are briefly reviewed 
and classified. 

Special ingredients, methods and 
equipment are discussed and reasons 
for a rise or decline in their useful- 
ness are given, 

In fact, it covers the  srbject 
thoroughly and is written in simple 
form so that everyone may wnder- 





to horticultural crops, and includes a 


stand. 


Special Offer 


Believing that a wide distribution of this 
book will help materially to promote a better 
understanding of the subject of spraying and 
dusting ingredients, methods and equipment, 
we have made a special arrangement with the 
publishers whereby we can offer you Insecti- 
cides, Fungicides and ‘Applications with a 
three year subscription to the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE both for 
only $3.00. 


This is a remarkable offer and as it is pos- 
sible that we will have to withdraw it shortly, 
we urge your immediate acceptance. Use the 
coupon. 





ee OF oe mo 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Enclosed ‘is $3.00° in acceptance of the 
above offer. 
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Wi canizces 
> “UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS’ 


rially to their incomes by devoting 
: et ot ee 


: UNCLE & SAM’S VO 


= The work is dignified, interesting, 
= profitable business and professional 


work affords! 


National 
= Federation 


= It is a national, eot-pcobt federa- 
= tion with local assemblies—or 

= ized regardless of political 
= tions—to awaken and sustain a 
= lively and an intelligent interest in 





Wanted for 


EN and women of character— 
young or old—can add mate- 


the organization of 
ERS. 


men—college students—min‘sters— 
salesmen and school teachers will 
— in the opportunities and the 
profits this new 


What Is The 


of 


Uncle Sam’s — 





lia- 


American government through 
group meetings and the official 
magazine, PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS are to 
be organized in every city and’ 
community on the basis of the in- 
spired words of Samuel Adams in 
1772: 
“Let ue Converse together, and open our 
minds freely to each other. Let every 
town Assemble. Let Associations and 
Combinations be everywhere set up to 
Consult and Recover our just Rights.’’ 
Ira Nelson Morris has resigned as = 
Mi to Sweden to be president 
of UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS. Ex- 
ames W. Good and : 
Lee ms are vice-presi- 
dents; G. B. Wayland is secretary. 


Samuel Adams of Chicago, farm 
paper editor and president of the 
American Agricultural Editors’ As- 
seciation, is Director General. An 
advisory board of 100 citizens is be- 
ing selected. a booklet 
on request. 


$200 for an Opinion 


UNCLE SAM’ Ss VOTERS will 
award five prizes r from $100 
to $10 for the five best gg i 
the following subject: ‘‘WA 

joining UNCLE SAM’S VO ers” 
Send us the reasons that appeal most ear 


ly to-you for joining UNCLE SAM’S VOTER 
Anyone - Contest ends 


June 

GET "TN AT THE START: ak 
The first appli ts can choc their own 
territory ' Sign your name and—. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Samuel Adams, Director General, — 
UNCLE SAM’S VOTERS, 

Citizens Bank Bidg.; Washington, D.C. 
Kindly send me full infermation’ con- 
cerning the opportunitiés for ‘making 
money by assisting in the ere 
of UNGLE SAM'S VOTER ? 


Tutt 


eee to compete 








TTePe Reet ee Ce eee eee eee eee eee | 


eee eereeeresee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 














ly in good. condition. - This . same 
method can be-used for black walnut 
meats. The California English wal- 
nut crop is being sold more and more 
in the form of cracked nuts—that is, 
the meats. Large consumers especial- 
ly do not care to bother about crack- 
ing the nuts they use, 

Prof. J. A. Nelson, Department of 
Horticulture, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario, says of the 
Lewis black walnut: “The nuts have 
just arrived and have been examined. I 
am very well pleased with them in- 
deed, They crack easily and have a 
large. kernel which should be very 
good ‘for eating when properly cured. 
I think you have made a real find in 
locating this valuable black walnut.’ 

Dr. Robert T. Morris, New York 
City, writes that the Lewis black wal- 
nut cracked easily and two complete 
halves were extracted and that the 
kernel is of excellent quality and he 
says that he wants to add this black 
walnut to his collection. 





Brusseler Braune Cherry 


I HAVE been a reader of the best 

fruit magazine—The AMERICAN 
FRUIT -GROWER MAGAZINE—for 
many years and have watched with 
special delight and satisfaction the 
steady improvement from year to 
year—yes, almost from month to 
month. Especially is this improve- 
ment noticeable in the 1923 issues and 
I eagerly await their arrival. 

The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE has given me many valu- 
able hints, suggestions and methods 
which have made me many dollars, 
and I am glad to know that its staff 
of editors are men of practical ex- 
perience in the various lines of horti- 
culture. I congratulate you upon the 
splendid .success you are having. I 
cannot see, how any fruit and berry 
grower can possibly afford to be with- 
out it, The timely suggestions offered 
in a single number are worth many 
times the annual subscription price. 
The great value of the information 
given.out by your magazine lies in the 
fact that it is the result of practical 
experience and not theory. 

Now I want to ask you a question. I 
have two Brusseler Braune cherry 
trees, purchased in 1912. They have 
made a fine growth but produce very 
little fruit—about two dozen cherries 
to a‘tree. The Montmorency alongside 
of it bear, heavily each year. What is 
the trouble? I am thinking of cutting 
them down.—J. D. Leisure, Indiana. 

Our Answer: We wish to thank 
you very sincerely for your very kind 
words concerning the AMERICAN 
FRUIT.GROWER MAGAZINE. We 
.assure you we heartily appreciate the 
cncouragement received from sub- 
scribers like yourself. 

The Brusseler Braune cherry may 
possibly be sterile or it may. not be 
well pollinated with the Montmorency, 
You ‘might perhaps be safe in coming 
to that conclusion provided your trees 
bloom heavily but set little fruit. This 


cherry, however, is not considered a. 


good commercial .proposition. The 
tree is.a-very, uncertain bearer, the 
fruit tends to be small and sour. and 
ripens unevenly. It belongs to the 
English Morello type, one which the 
canneries as a rule do not désire. It 
is ‘supposed to. be rather hardy and 
adapted for the: colder sections of the 


United States but there probably are’ 


rior:sour cherries just as 


other ‘su : 
; ou have probably noticed 


hardy. 


that this variety has‘small: leaflets on : 


the base of the stems of the fruit, 
which have to be removed before the 
fruit is sent to the cannery. 

I would not, however, 
‘these ‘trees were I you but I would 


work them ‘over. to such varieties as - 
If. 


Montmorency or Early Richmond. 
you have dorniant scions, graft the 


trees this spring; otherwise, ut them - 


back, thus forcing out vigorous - 
sprouts, love. “you. — easily bud — 
j-mext July. r the . 


bark wil In thes or three years 
ge “be i igo 


We had ‘an article - 





in our March fesne on grafting trees. 


cut. down | 


> iseveral things «to take 

- sideration... Protection~ from ~~ céld 
winds, frost, and soil water; the con- cam do. 
dition of ‘soit and lay of land in ref- 
erence to warmth and early drying; 


scape ~ 
, by Syloanus Van Aken 


.EFORE .succeeding with landscape 

gardening I had to invent a 
‘Mind Picture, all grading, fixing, 
etc., being incidental. The. sward 
was the canvas and, the house the 
central point, This picture must have 
landscape effect; carpet beds and 
masses of color are not pictures and 
must be sparingly used. Every other 
conception is only another form of 
this effect. : 

To begin, one must first conceive of 
the place as a unit. Ornamental 
gardening is.only a part of landscape 
gardening. There must be some one 
central or emphatic point from which 
to work. The house in my home 
grounds is the central point. The 
borders on the place are as important 
as the center. One must keep the 
center open, avoiding scattering 
effects. Flowers and high colors ap- 
pear most effective in borders and 
are incidental in the work. The lawn 
and massed effects are the frame- 
work. One flower in the border is 
often worth more to the picture than 
twenty in the lawn. More seems to 
depend upon the position of flowers 
to each other and in reference to the 
structures of the place than in the 
value of the plants themselves. 

Grading and shaping the land is 
landscape horticulture. It is best to. 
plan this according to the original lay 
of the land. Then after scraping and 
more plowing use a planer, which 
can be made of planks six feet wide 
and twelve feet long, with a board 
turned up’ at right angles-in front to 
plane the surface. Then one must 
harrow and harrow; after that, hand 
tools, shovel and rake must be used. 
The planer acts as a straight edge 
on the surface. I always save the 
surface soil and then use a sub-soil 
plow and stir things up before the 
surface soil is returned. The land 
should be left two or three inches 
higher than wanted, to allow for 
settling, Borders of grass-sod should 
be put lower. 

If I have springs to drain, I find it 
better to dig my drain from nbove 
the spring rather than from below, 
as one can in that way cut off the 
supply that feeds the spring. Tiled 
drains break up the subsoil, like sub- 
soil plowing, and makes dry, hard 
soil loose and moist. I put tiles 
three or four feet deep. 

The lawn may be made in two 
ways, to sod or to seed. The best 
material for sodding can be taken 
from an old pasture. Lay down a 
board by which to cut the sod, loosen 
and roll it up, dirt side out, unroll and 
lay. where wanted; then. heavily 
pound it ‘flat, hard as you can rap. it. 
When™ seeding is: resorted - to, one 
will find Kentucky June. grass is best 
for northern lawns, two and‘ a half 
to three bushels to the acre. I sow 
the grass seed thick, so as to. have 
grass instead of hay: One should: not 
pull up the weeds—cut them off; if 
one should dig out dandelions, bur- 
dock and dock; then fill up holes with 
grass. 

Terraces. should. be scodded . with 
strips of grass, up and dewn, and the 
strips pegged down with long wooden 
pegs: ._ Mulch summer sodding with 


* good garden loam an inch-deep.:-Grass 


will grow: up through: quite a layer of 
ground. I plant trees, after ground 
is graded, before making the lawn. 
If you. can not stand so much .green 
grass in the open, sow petunia: and 


‘poppy seeds broadcast; they will «not 
~hurt the grass and will give. color. 


If the soil becomes. very. hard, one 
can- put. on-more. soil and resow,. 


Some put the ground on and then. 


sow grass seed on the snow. 





Locating the Berry Patches 
by Lewis Hillara, Kansas | 


IX ‘selecting the plot. of ground 
for, the. berry patch, there ‘are 
into — con- 


a iiteda Fruit: 


Gardening With the Land- an 


eaten sae Sea 









the. depth a pout. It ei seldor 
sonaitle to have all these things 
we would have them, but we can take 
a good survey of the possible loca 
tions to get the one most nearly ideal, ~ 
A windbreak of evergreens, or one 
made of boards if the evergreens can 
not be had, will serve as a protection 
from cold winds, but if a hill to the 
northwest is at hand it helps a lot, 
though the plot should not be at the 
foot of the hill nor much sloping. | 
Late frosts do much damage to the 
blooms if we do not take that into 
consideration when we_ locate the 
patch. Low ground is much- more 
subject to frost than high, and L_ 
should be the aim to have lower 
ground to which the cold air can drain 
from the berry patch. If we have - 
this frost drainage with height - 
enough above the low ground we will 
find a sunny exposure very favorable, 
This location will give good drainage 
which takes care of the soil water. 


Warm and Moist. : 

The slightly sloping ground with 
the slope to the south or southeast 
will tend to make the soil warm up 
earlier in the spring and dry so it . 
can be worked earlier than ordinary 
locations. ~Where we plant on the 
slope of a hill we must be careful to 
examine the depth of soil or we may 
find it like a very promising looking 
garden patch I once rented. To my 
sorrow I found that it was composed 
of a thin layer of soil over a lot of 
rock, and it dried out when the sum- 
mer heat became severe, and 
crops withered. A good dépth of sub 
soil is necessary for a good berry 
patch, WBither rock or hardpan lesg 
than two or three feet from the sur- 
face, will be detrimental. No matter 
how rich you make such a soil you 
can never get the best results for 
the soil is not deep enough to hold 
sufficient soil moisture to keep ur a 
good. growth during anything like a 
severe dry spell. 

A stiff clay soil will not be a good 
soil for berries, but a sandy-clay loam 
is ideal. There should be plenty of 
humus, and if it is not aiready there 
the first thing to do isto get it there. 
Well rotted manure with lots of 
bedding will answer even if the 
. plants are to be set immediately, but 
the best plan is to give a good strong 
manuring a season before the berries 
are planted, grow an early crop and 
sow a cover crop to be turned under 
during the winter or very early in the 
spring, this to be preferably of some 
legume. 






























































































Cull Apples 


TH Washington State College has 
found that cull apples are worth 
$19.4, ton as hog feed. Extensive ex 
periments were conducted the. past 
year. Pigs which weighed 94.8 Ibs. 
each: at the start of the ‘experiment 
gained in weight 66.1 Ibs. each, or an 
average of 1.38 lbs; per day. Each 
pig was fed an average of 4.22 Ibs. of 
_2Pples and 4.17 ibs; of grain per day. 
"It was found that the apples. saved, 
per .every 100 Ibs. of gain, 4.09 Ibé, 
of tankage, 31.7 Ibs. of millrun ané 
94.42 lbs. of barley. “To do this, 2966 
Ibs. of apples were fed. As the apples 
are bulky, containing little protein, it 
is necessary to includé a little moré 
tankage in the. grain mixture: e 


The Drying of Cherries and 


-» - Loganberries ‘4 


‘(Continued from page 6.) ‘ 
of filling; and of closing and covering, 
is all tremehdously interesting to de 
-Velop and to watch but space forbs 
its description. here. 

Another long and. interesting story: 
is the story of the co-operative mar- 
keting methods including the develop. 
ment of strong marketing connections 
through ty scattered a Take 
for example, the Oregon. ‘Growers’ Co 
operative Association; “With-a rapi 
ela gir for a depend 
‘pack and a.wide variety of. Produ 
the “Abedtiation is-in~ pe \ 
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Exactly Fitted to the Business of Farming 


With body convertibility making it readily adaptable to 
every class of farm service,— 


With brute strength, remarkable simplicity and unus- 
ual accessibility to guarantee continuity of operation,— 


With more engine power than any other vehicle 
of its rated capacity, ror fleetness and certainty of _ 


performance,— 


With power units suspended in an inner-frame mount- 





ing, for protection against road shocks and for greater 
driving smoothness,— 


With an entire chassis perfected by ten years of consist- 
ent usage, as assurance against experimental practices,— 


And with pneumatic cord tires, electrical equipment 
and other factors making for completeness,— 


The Speed Wagon is surely the most telling example of 
broad-gauged usefulness in the rural haulage field. 


Tweive standard body styles. Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. Price of Open Cab Express 
(illustrated) $1375; chassis, $1185, at Lansing, plus tax. More than 75,000 in use 


Designed and Manufactured in the Big Reo Shops,— Not Assembled 


Send for Booklet REASONS for REO” 


Fe emrmesnemnmmentiangecilllt Wi esenssncsstsmasecenenscinnsnsunsaniniatinaatnensious 


REO MOTOR, CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, 


MicHican 











Exide 


, BATTERIES 


You Wouldn’t ask a Small Boy 
what Crops to Plant— 


No sir—you’d turn to some farming expert who had years of 
experience behind him—some man who had a reputation for 
growing record crops. 

And when it comes to selecting a roofing for house or barn, it 
pays to go at it the same way. It pays to turn to a manufacturer 
who has earned a reputation for always making good roofings — 
a manufacturer like The Barrett Company. 


For nearly three quarters of a century home-owners every- 
where have found the Barrett Label on any roofing a sure guide 
to high quality, sound economy and long satisfactory service. 

Described below are six types of Barrett Roofings—four kinds 
of shingles, two types of roll roofings. 

Select the roofings you want from these six styles. All of them 
measure up to Barrett’s time-tested reputation for high quality 
and sound economy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


The battery 
that ended 
the cranking of cars 


The first electric starter put on an automo- 
bile as standard equipment (in 1911) depended 
for its power on the Exide Battery. The same 
fine make of car has used the Exide exclusively 
ever since. 

More automobiles built today leave the 
manufacturers’ hands equipped with Exide 
Batteries than with any other battery. It is 





“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” de- 
scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 
building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tells 
about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 


that will save you money. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fre and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 12% inches. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


proof seal-back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. — , 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles, 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green,orred stripswith blue-b 


natural that Exide should lead in the auto- 
mobile field in time and in numbers, because 
it was the pioneer and dominating battery in 
other industries long before the automobile 
was invented. 


Long-lasting power 


These things are of interest to you only as 
indicating the experience back of. the Exide 
that has enabled it to earn the title of the 
long-life battery. Rugged power is built into 
the Exide. It lasts so long that it saves its 
owner money. 

Your safety and comfort in motoring depend 
to a decided degree upon thé worthwhileness 
of your battery. Don’t take a substitute when 
you need a new battery, but go to the nearest 
Exide Service Station and get the real one for 
your car. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities 


Look forthissign. 
Wherever you 





For farm power and light 


see it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
petent repair 
work on any 
make of battery. 


A great majority of all farm 
power and light plants have 
Exide Batteries. Make sure that 
yours is a long-life Exide. 


Ask your dealer or write us 


The Gaile Company <i> 


40 Rector Street New York City 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


— | Lhe long-life battery for your car 


For your radio 


RADIO set get an Exide 


Radio Battery. 

















